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"Every library should have a written statement of policy covering the 
selection and maintenance of its collection of books and of non-book 
materials." 


--Standard #87, Public Library Service 














LIBRARY POLICIES—ACQUISITION 
AND SELECTION OF MATERIALS 


Because the Free Library Commission believes that carefully written and ap- 
proved policies should govern its operations, the two statements of policy ap- 
pearing in this Bulletin have been prepared by staff members, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, and brought to the Commissioners for action. The ac- 
quisition policy was approved by the Commission on June 6, 1960; the selec- 
tion policy was approved by the Commission on January 5, 1961. 


These policies were developed by the Book Selection Committee; they were 
the subject of discussion at staff meetings during the course of their prepara- 
tion, and are published in this Bulletin as a matter of record and to inform the 
libraries of the state of the policies governing the materials acquired for the 
collections of this agency. 


Pictured below are three members of the Book Selection Committee: Mrs. 
Helen H. Lyman, Consultant, Adult Services; S. Janice Kee, Secretary of 
the Commission; and Mrs. Ruth P. Swenson, Director, General Reference and 
Loan. Elizabeth Burr, Consultant, Children's and Young People's Services, 
was out of the city on the day this picture was made. 
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WHY HAVE LIBRARY POLICIES? 


S. Janice Kee, Secretary 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


What is a policy? Why should governing bodies of public libraries con- 
cern themselves with policies regarding acquisition and selection of materials? 


A policy is defined as "a course or line of action adopted and pursued." 
Library policies guide the total library operation. They are usually suggested 
and drafted by the library administrator, with help of the staff, and then stud- 
ied and adopted by the library board. They are used by the administrator as 
guidelines in carrying out the library's objectives and functions. Statements 
of policies should be written. They should precede any library rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures determined by librarians. 


The Handbook for Wisconsin Library Board Members, published by the 
Wisconsin Library Trustees Association in 1958, points out many aspects of the 
library operation on which board policy should be written. Heading the list 
is the matter of selection of library materials. 





In considering library materials, most libraries find it useful to distinguish 
between acquisition and selection. This applies to any public library located 
in a community where other library resources are available to the users; even 
a public library working in co-operation with school libraries will find it use- 
ful to prepare an acquisition policy before stating a selection policy. 


The Commission's policies, of course, apply to a particular type of li- 
brary--a state library located in a city with several library resource centers. 
This makes a great difference in the type of acquisition policy the Commission 
has, but not so much difference, if any, in the selection policy. 


Now, the Library Commission, like other conscientious library governing 
bodies, recognizes the importance of the orderly administration of a public a- 
gency or institution. It assumes its responsibility to study and adopt the pol- 
icies under which the Commission operates. A policy handbook has been fur- 
nished each Commissioner and is kept up-to-date as new policies are adopted 
and older ones changed. 


Out of necessity, because its book budget has been so greatly curtailed 
in the last ten years, the Commission must be highly selective in building its 
collection of materials for loan. This, perhaps, was the condition which 
prompted the staff to begin work some two years ago on the two policies 
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published in this issue of the Bulletin. These policies, like most Commission 
policies, affect all the public libraries in the state that make use of the agen- 
cy's services. For example, public librarians will note in the Commission's 
acquisition policy that no attempt is made to have comprehensive collections 
in any subject, and no light and ephemeral fiction is included in the travel- 
ing library collection. This means, of course, public libraries and other users 
may not expect to borrow such materials. 


These policies of the Commission are published for the information of Bul- 
letin readers. They are not models for local public libraries, but they may 
serve to remind board members and librarians who may be working on policy 
statements of the major considerations in building such statements. The recent 
ALA publication, Public Library Policies - General and Specific, is a helpful 
guide in stating policies, and the Commission's public library consultants of- 
fer advisory service in such undertakings. 








ACQUISITION POLICY— 
WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


General Reference and Loan and Field Services Departments 


INTRODUCTION 


An acquisition policy is a specific definition of what materials shall be 
acquired to fulfill the agency's responsibilities of function, service objectives, 
and service programs. The policy takes into account the considerations as to 
why certain types of materials and certain subject materials are acquired, or 
not acquired. 


This acquisition policy has been formulated as a guide for achieving and 
maintaining an adequate book collection to serve the legal borrowers of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission library and, further, it describes the in- 
tent and the extent of the collection. Such a policy is essential before the 
criteria of book selection can be applied to materials in the selecting process. 


The premise for the policy statement, definition of terms and the acquis- 
itions policy outline follow. 
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POLICY 


Premise 


The acquisitions policy of the Free Library Commission is based on its ob- 
jectives and functions. Broadly stated, the objectives of the Commission are 
to provide books, materials, and services: 


(1) needed by Wisconsin people of all ages who have no public library, 

(2) requisite to citizens of Wisconsin communities in studying, discuss- 
ing, planning for the establishment, direction, and improvement of public li- 
braries, and 

(3) necessary to building a state's collection of materials, primarily 
books, not appropriately held in community libraries, to supplement the local 
holdings. 


Definition of terms 





Acquisition means to add by purchase, or otherwise, printed and audio- 
visual materials essential to the Free Library Commission's achievement of ob- 
jectives and functions. Objectives are the major general purposes served by 
the Commission. Functions are the activities in which the Commission engages 
in pursuit of its objectives. The activities are evaluated by standards or spec- 
ific criteria against which adequacy and quality can be tested or measured. 


Acquisition policy outline 





Ina library, clearly defined functions are essential as guides to purchas- 
ing or otherwise adding materials. This is the "why" of acquisition. Basic to 
all of the Commission's functions are its services, book collection, and borrow- 
ers (or users). 





1. The Free Library Commission has a developmental function. 





a) To develop interest in establishing libraries and library systems 
b) To develop interest in books and reading 
c) To supplement or reinforce existing collections. 


Necessary to carry out this function are the Commission's 


-- Services. General library service, bookmobiles, exhib- 
its, book grants, demonstrations 

-- Book collection. Basic general collections in major field of 

knowledge 
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--Borrowers. Public libraries 
Institutions, hospitals, etc. 
Communities without public libraries 
Individuals without public libraries 
Individuals employed by state of Wisconsin 
Schools and camps without public libraries 


The Free Library Commission has a supplemental function: to build 
a collection of materials not appropriately held in the community 

library, to meet the specialized interests and needs of the citizens 
of Wisconsin. Necessary to carry out this function are the Comm- 
ission's 





-- Services. Lending 
-- Book Collection. Specialized 
-- Borrowers: Same as 1. above, with increasing emphas- 


is on service to public libraries. 


The Free Library Commission has a reference and research funct- 
ion: to supply specialized information in answer to inquiries. 





Necessary to carry out this function are the Commission's 





-- Services. Reference and research information and ma- 
terials 

-- Book Collection. Standard and specialized reference sources 
and tools 

-- Borrowers. Same as 1. above 


The Free Library Commission has a bibliographic function: to pro- 
vide information on or about books, with related materials and 
services. 


Necessary to carry out this function are the Commission's 


-- Services. Central bibliographic service and biblio- 
graphic information and materials, inter- 
library loan 


-- Book Collection. Bibliographic tools and resources; i.e., 
book indexes, catalogs, etc. Location of 
other library collections 

-- Borrowers. Same as 1. above 





The Free Library Commission has a professional function: to pro- 


vide a collection of professional materials on librarianship. 
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Necessary to carry out this function are the Commission's 


-- Services. Reference and research. 

Lending when it is the only source. 
-- Book collection. Appropriate professional materials--printed, 
audio-visual, and ephemeral 
-- Borrowers. Consultant staff, librarians, trustees 





Factors controlling acquisitions 





Acquisition is controlled to a greater or lesser degree by ten factors. 
The Commission's materials in the various subject areas and in type or form are 
acquired: 


(1) in accordance with the Free Library Commission's legal responsibil- 
ity, Wisconsin statutes 43.09 (4) and 43.16, for building a working collection 
of books to create "the greatest good for the greatest number"; 

(2) in accordance with professional standards necessary for a state li- 
brary agency's service in developing library systems and in building an appro- 
priate collection of materials for lending, reference, research and bibliogra- 
phic services; 

(3) in accordance with Wisconsin Free Library Commission's book sel- 
ection policy and criteria for evaluating books and other materials; 

(4) in relation to the Wisconsin Free Library Commission's primary ob- 
jectives: to develop interest in establishing library systems and in books and 
reading, to supplement resources of local libraries, to provide specialized ref- 
erence and bibliographic services and materials, and to provide a professional 
library; 

(5) in relation to Wisconsin Free Library Commission's five major func- 
tions: developmental, supplemental, loan, reference, and bibliographic; 

(6) in consideration of the interests and needs of its seven types of bor- 
rowers: public libraries, state hospitals and institutions and departments of 
state, individuals employed by the state of Wisconsin, communities without 
established public libraries, individuals without library service, schools in 
communities without public library service, and camps in areas without public 
library service; 

(7) with consideration for other agencies' resources and by coordinating 
the Commission's acquisitions with existing collections in public libraries, 
state college and university libraries, and special libraries; 

(8) in accordance with the limitations of the Commission's budget; 





*Public Library Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1956, Stand- 
ards 25, 28, 29, 30. 
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(9) in accordance with the limitations imposed by space and physical 
facilities; 

(10) in accordance with the limitations imposed by availability of out- 
of-print and foreign titles. 


Extent of acquisition 





The extent of acquisition is measured in a particular field of knowledge 
or broad subject area in the following degrees: None, means to no extent; Min- 
imum, means the least possible, that is, at least basic major works; Average, _ 
means a standard general collection; Extensive, means a specialized collect- 
ion; and Comprehensive, means a wider and more extensive collection. 





The Commission builds five types of collections to maintain the agency's 
activities in which the agency engages to serve the interests and needs of Wis- 
consin children, young people, “and adults for information, research, recrea~ 
tion, education, and aesthetic appreciation and to strengthen Wisconsin public 
library development. 


The Commission acquires an average collection of materials comparable 
to a basic standard collection of a community library. This collection includ- 
es materials, books, films and recordings that are primarily standard titles and 
reference sources related to common interests and needs of a community; e.g., 
family, child care, health, public affairs, and special local interests. Such 
a collection provides direct service to individuals without established library 
service, to institutions, to communities without libraries, and for the develop- 
ment of public library service and library systems. 


The Commission acquires an average collection of national and trade 
bibliography, in particular American bibliography, and excluding foreign, to 
provide bibliographic service for individuals, libraries and institutions in Wis- 
consin. 


The Commission acquires an extensive, fairly comprehensive, collect- 
ion of general reference tools and of standard and specialized reference sour 
ces to answer information and reference inquiries and to supply specialized re- 
search information in selected subject areas. 


The Commission acquires an extensive collection of materials not appro- 
priately held in the community library or library system, nor available from 





*Although a collection is provided for the special interests of young people, 
the needs for subject and reference materials are supplied by materials from 
the adult collection. 
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appropriate or existing resources of other libraries. This collection includes 
more special and scholarly materials, less frequently used, more costly, and 
within subject areas selected for special emphasis according to borrowers’ in- 
terests and needs. This collection provides specialized tools, different types 
of materials, and special subject resources for research and interlibrary loan. 


The Commission acquires an extensive collection for a special profess- 
ional library made up of books, periodicals, pamphlets, reports, clippings, 
selected correspondence, maps, films, filmstrips, recordings, and audio-vis- 
val equipment to provide reference, research, and interlibrary loan materials 
for public library consultants in the Field Services and for librarians and trus- } 
tees. 


The Commission does not attempt to acquire any comprehensive coll- 
ections. 





[Acquisitions guides in subject areas have been further developed for 
staff use and are not included in this policy. -Ed.] 





SELECTION POLICY— 
WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


General Reference and Loan and Field Services Departments 
INTRODUCTION | 


The Selection Policy of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission is | 
based on the agency's objectives and functions. The Selection Policy sets 
forth principles and standards for building a collection of books and other ma- 
terials to implement the Acquisition Policy. 


This policy is a guide to evaluating books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
and audio-visual materials for the purpose of maintaining a collection of ma- ; 
terials to accomplish the developmental, supplemental, reference and re- 
search, bibliographic, and professional library functions of the Free Library 
Commission, as outlined in the acquisition policy. The selection policy ans- 
wers the question: which book should be selected, retained, or discarded in 
the light of objectives, needs, and quality? The policy once formulated and ' 
adopted will be reviewed periodically and revised as objectives and needs 
change. 
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The principles and the standards of the selection of books and other li- 
brary materials as stated in this policy rest upon a philosophy of library service 
formulated in Public Library Service; a Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum 
Standards, published by the American Library Association in 1956. Specific- 
ally, the Free Library Commission attempts to maintain a collection of mater- 
ials which focuses on the meeting of educational, informational, and cultural 
needs and interests of the people of the state. It reaffirms belief in the basic 
policies which govern the services of all libraries as stated in the Library Bill 
of Rights of the American Library Association, first adopted by the Commission 
on October 30, 1952. It supports the principle, freedom to read is the right 
of every citizen. The Freedom To Read statement develops this concept in de- 
tail. It was prepared by the Westchester Conference of the American Library 
Association and the American Book Publishers Council, May 2 and 3, 1953. 





Definition of Terms 





A collection refers to the books, periodicals, clippings, pamphlets, doc- 
uments, films, recordings, and other audio-visual materials which are organ- 
ized and arranged in order to be accessible to the reader. 


The community refers to the legal borrowers of this agency. They are 
the public libraries in the state, the state departments and institutions, resi- 
dents of Wisconsin who are not served by public libraries, schools without pub- 
lic library service, and camps in localities without public libraries. 


Selection means deciding which materials to choose for addition to the 
collection. A decision is based on the reading and evaluation of the mater- 
ial by a professional staff member with suitable background, reviews appear- 
ing in professional journals and other media of reliable reputation, the judg- 
ment of subject specialists, and the listing of the material in standard bibliog- 
raphies. The knowledge and experience of the selector and his ability to 
judge materials and interpret this selection policy are important factors in se- 
lection. 


The principle is the determined rule of action which provides a guiding 
influence by which individual decisions are made in a consistent and critical 
manner. In this policy statement, principles are in all capital letters. 


The standard is a specific criterion against which adequacy and quality 
can be tested or measured. It is not a quantitative measurement. The stand- 


ards are numbered in this statement. 


Responsibility for Selection 





The selection of books and materials is the responsibility of every 
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professional staff member, while the ultimate responsibility rests with the Sec- 
retary of the Free Library Commission and the specific staff members to whom 
authority is delegated. 


The authority is delegated to a Book Selection Committee made up of 
the Consultant in Adult Services, the Consultant in Children's and Young Peo- 
ple's Services, and the Director of General Reference and Loan services, as 
chairman. The Director has the responsibility to maintain an appropriate 
collection of materials. The Consultant in Adult Services has special respon- 
sibility in the selection of materials for adults of all ages. The Consultant in ) 
Children's and Young People's Services has special responsibility in selection 
of materials for children of all ages. 


The entire professional staff should participate in selection. Book re- 
viewing and evaluation by staff members is a privilege and a responsibility. 


Principles and Standards of Selection 





1. The Selection of Materials Relating to Objectives 


MATERIALS SHOULD BE SELECTED, RETAINED, AND DISCARDED 
WITH DUE CONSIDERATION FOR BASIC PUBLIC LIBRARY OBJECT- 
IVES AS STATED IN PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE. THESE OBJECTIVES 
ASSIST ALL PERSONS TO: 








EDUCATE THEMSELVES CONTINOUSLY 
KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS IN ALL FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 
BECOME BETTER MEMBERS OF HOME AND COMMUNITY 
DISCHARGE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS Il. 
BE MORE CAPABLE IN THEIR DAILY OCCUPATIONS 
DEVELOP THEIR CREATIVE AND SPIRITUAL CAPACITIES 
APPRECIATE AND ENJOY WORKS OF ART AND LITERATURE 
MAKE SUCH USE OF LEISURE TIME AS WILL PROMOTE PERSON- 

AL AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 


1. The collection is examined on a continuing basis in terms of both bas- 
ic and current objectives. 


Il. The Selection of Materials in Relation to the Users 


THE COLLECTION SHOULD REFLECT THE EXPRESSED AND POTEN- \ 
TIAL NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF THE COMMUNITY. SELECTION 


SHOULD BE BASED ON A KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT IS APPROPRIATE- 
LY HELD IN A LIBRARY SYSTEM AND A COMMUNITY LIBRARY 





~ 
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AND WHAT MAY BE BORROWED FROM SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE STATE OR NATION. 


2. 


Selection is based on a general knowledge of the community. It is 
necessary to know the characteristics of the individuals and groups: 
ages, occupations, education, reading level and interests, and indi- 
vidual and group interests. 


. In order to meet potential community needs, books are selected to 


stimulate, to anticipate, and to create an interest in materials which 
are judged of value. 


Out-of-date and superseded materials are discarded. Worn-out but 
useful materials are replaced by the best available editions. 


. Books not already in the collection, when requested by readers, are 


selected if they meet principles and standards of selection described 
in this policy. Special demand of the individual, group, or library 
is balanced with general demand. 


. In order to eliminate unnecessary duplication, and to facilitate in- 


terlibrary loan and proper referrals, standard selection tools and 
guides to special collections are used to find information on other 
library holdings. 


. The acquisition, selection, and loan policies of other libraries are 


factors which are considered in selection. 


Selection of Materials Relating to Quality 


MATERIALS SHOULD BE SELECTED TO MEET HIGH STANDARDS OF 
QUALITY IN CONTENT, EXPRESSION, AND FORMAT. 
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10. 





. Content is judged as to significance of subject, responsibility of o- 


pinion, the authority and intent of the author, the reliability of the 
publisher, factual accuracy, originality and richness of ideas. A 
chief concern must be the values, strengths, and virtues of the en- 
tire work, rather than minor flaws and weaknesses in any of its parts. 


. Expression is judged as to clarity, artistry, originality, precision, 


choice of words, effectiveness, and readability. 


Format is judged as to durability and attractiveness of paper, size 


and arrangement of print, design and durability of binding. IIlus- 
on should be clear ,attractive,appropriate,and a supplement to 
the text. 





1] 


12. 


14, 


tS: 
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IV. Selection of Materials Relating to Appropriateness of Subject 


BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS SHOULD BE SELECTED FOR THEIR 
TIMELINESS AND TIMELESSNESS. 


. Timeliness is judged by the current interest or emphasis on an author 


or subject and the ephemeral nature of the subject or the material. 


Ephemeral materials, particularly pamphlets, clippings, and articles, 
are selected to meet some of the immediate needs and interests of the 
user. 


. Permanence or timelessness of a book, film, or other material is jud- 


ged according to its enduring value and universal quality, its unique- 
ness and significance, its historical value, and the eminence of the 
creator or author. 


MATERIALS SHOULD BE SELECTED TO PRESENT A VARIETY OF VIEW- 
POINTS INSOFAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE. 


Materials may be selected because they present unorthodox, new, and 
original ideas. Skill and judgment are necessary in sifting new ideas 
which require further proof and clarification, from the new ideas which 
are based on false assumptions. Also, the worth-while must be separa- 
ted from the sensational and commercial . 


Materials may be chosen even if opposing points of view are not avail- 
able. 


. Controversial materials related to sex, morality, religion, health, and 


politics are chosen to provide for diversity of opinion, belief, and con- 
duct and to give the widest possible choice to the user. In these areas, 
the intent of the author and his honesty of presentation are important 
criteria in selection. 








The Scarecrow Press has announced that it will supply a set of Li- 
brary of Congress cards for all new iitles published after February 
15, 1961. The cards will be found in an envelope, pasted light- 
ly inside the front cover of the book, according to Scarecrow's Ed- 
itorial Offices. The announcement indicates that the envelope can 
be removed easily without damaging the cover. 


SCARECROW PRESS TO FURNISH CATALOG CARDS 
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AN EXERCISE IN DISCOVERY 
WRITING POLICIES FOR THE ACQUISITION 
AND SELECTION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Ruth P. Swenson 
Director, General Reference and Loan Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


"Aller Anfang ist schwer"; the first step is the difficult one. After set- 
ting yourself to the task of writing policies you will agree that this bit of folk 
wisdom has much truth in it because it is the beginning which is the barrier to 
accomplishment. Thus, these words which follow are addressed to those librar- 
ians and others concerned with writing policies who have been hesitating on 
the bank, fearful to take the plunge. It merely says, "Come in, the water's 
fine! One to get ready and two to go!" 


The policies on acquisition and selection of materials are the special 
topics here. First, ask yourself questions, such as "Why are books and non- 
book materials provided in a library for my community?" This kind of search- 
ing should lead you to answers which will describe the library's objectives and 
responsibilities and its functions and services. "For whom are these materials 
provided?"will encompass the borrowers, actual and potential, and this thought- 
ful search will bring you to the question: "What should be provided for these 
patrons who are entrusting you to have the wisdom to take care of their needs 
and are providing the cash for this purpose?" And now your feet are really 
wet=--you are up to the knees in acquisition and about ready to take the plunge 
into selection by asking "Which particular book on the subject, which maga- 
zine, which film, which recording will be most valuable for this community?" 
The final question should have been asked first, perhaps: "Who has the respon- 
sibility for acquiring and selecting materials? " 


Asking these questions of yourself and taking time to answer them, writ- 
ing them down and leaving space for additions and corrections is most impor- 
tant. This is a period of exploration and self-teaching which is necessary be- 
fore reading what others say on the subject. You will have before you, in the 
answers to your questions, statements which show what you do in these matters, 
what your practice is. A policy statement sets forth the settled course of ac- 
tion and you now have a rough or working draft of your policies. When you 
look at your practices as they are before you in writing, you may wish to ex- 
amine them in the light of what should be done. To put it another way, you 
may wish to strive for an improved operation. This will lead you to another 
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reading of Public Library Service and other publications such as are listed be- 
low, in search of authoritative statements of accepted goals, principles and 
standards. This comparison is another important activity in writing these pol- 
icies. 





As you set this course, it is well to include members of the library staff 
and, if possible, a designated member of the library board to join in search- 
ing, discussing, evaluating and formulating these statements. Concentrate on 
the policy of acquiring of materials first. Consider the needs of various seg- 
ments of the population--the children, the young people, the adults, both jun~ 
ior and senior,and the variety of interests in these groups. This presumes that 
you know your community. Then examine the library collection quickly using 
the Dewey system of classification. In which classes and subjects are most 
needs? average needs? least needs? May you borrow materials infrequently 
called for ?Budget and space are also factors which play a part in acquiring 
materials. Should you purchase nonbook materials? Being able to answer these 
questions will not only help in preparing an acquisition policy but it will be 
most useful in planning the allocation of funds in the book budget. Remember 
that the acquisition policy is a general statement which answers the question: 
"What materials are appropriately held in this library, considering the objec- 
tives, services, the borrowers, the needs, the holdings of other libraries and 
such factors as budget and space." Put all this in writing, test it for your use, 
revise and polish. The result will be an acquisition policy to present to the 
library board for discussion and adoption. 


When you have decided what should be purchased you will be in a posi- 
tion to select titles for the collection. For example, the acquisition policy 
may state that basic books in art history should be available in your collection, 
but they are not available. You are first made aware of this lack through per- 
sistent requests. Thus, you begin a search for titles to fill this gap in your li- 
brary. Which book should be selected? It is at this point that criteria of 
selection will be useful. In other words, how do you make your selection? 
What standards do you apply? You will find yourself comparing the authority 
of the author, the presentation of the material, the illustrations, the cost, the 
extent of usefulness as you make a decision. 


The proper frame of mind for carrying on this sifting process can be a- 
chieved by reviewing the broad objectives of the library and perhaps refining 
them further as you measure the usefulness of library materials for library con- 
stituents. State also the basic philosophy of the institution. Is it contained 
in the American Library Association Bill of Rights and the Freedom to Read 
Statements? Does the library board subscribe to these well-publicized state- 
ments? Do you? Who is responsible for selecting books? Is this also a matter 











et 
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for decision, and this duty should be carefully spelled out and described to 
permit a wide participation in this process but a funneling of responsibility. 
It may be helpful to list the various ways in which knowledge of books is 
gained. 


Again, let us say, that it is worth while to engage in the business of pre- 
paring a policy out of your own experience and in your own words. The chap- 
ter, "Principles of Book Selection" in Building Library Collections can be of 
use in getting started. Floundering among the many criteria for judging books 
can be avoided by making a simple outline, listing the principles which belong 
to each big division, and then listing the standards under the principles. For 
example, how is selection affected by the library objectives? State this as a 
rule. Is there a way this principle can be tested? If so, this may be a stand- 
ard for upholding the principle. Repeat this process by considering selection 
in relation to borrowers, again including the children and young people in re- 
lation to quality of materials and then, in relation to the appropriateness of 
the subject. The above exercises should provide you with a rough draft of a 
selection policy and with an inquiring way of thinking. This will provide good 
subject matter for staff discussion. 





The final steps in writing a selection policy for library materials are 
those of further organization and refinement in phrasing and the choice of 
words before the document is ready to present to the library board. 


When you are questioned about statements you will be in a good posi- 
tion to explain what is intended and after the meeting the board and the staff 
will know what the selection policy is at this time. They will also come to re- 
alize that, as conditions change in the community and in the library, the pol- 
icy may require modification. 


Would you agree this program of searching and testing for writing these 
policies has been a valuable learning experience? Have you broadened your 
understanding of librarianship? Have you made discoveries? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


American Library Association. Public Library Reporter No. 9: Public Library 
Policies--General and Specific. ALA, 1960. 
"General Objectives", pp. 1-11 
"Book Selection", pp. 12-18 








American Library Association. Public Library Reporter No. 4: Book Selec- 
tion; Proceedings of a Work Conference. ALA, 1955. 
"Objectives of the Public Library", pp. 16-23 
"Book Selection Theory", pp. 24-27 
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American Library Association. Public Library Service: a Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards. ALA, 1956. 
"Books and Nonbook Materials", pp. 31-37 








Carter, Mary, and Bonk, Wallace. Building Library Collections. Scarecrow 
Press, 1959. 
"The Principles of Book Selection", pp. 10-39 
"Three Statements on Book Selection", pp. 195-211 
"Library Book Selection Policies and Procedure", pp. 212-239 





Wisconsin Library Bulletin, January-February, 1958, pp. 6-15 
"Book Selection Policies in Wisconsin Public Libraries", pp. 6-15 





Yenawine, Wayne S., Ed. Library Evaluation. Syracuse University Press, 
1959. 
"Evaluation of Book Collections", by Rudolph Hirsch, pp. 7-20 











SELECTED FORA SPECIAL PURPOSE 











BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
A MISCELLANY 
Kelley, Douglas C. Africa in Paperbacks. 1960. 37 p. Michigan State Uni- 


versity. 20 cents. 
"199 paperbound books on Africa south of the Sahara." 





Reynoldine, Sister Mary,ed. The Catholic Booklist. 1961. 56 p. Catholic 
Library Association, Villanova, Pa. $1.00. 
This excellent general list of 1960 titles is an over-view of worthy books 
to bring to the attention of serious readers. The literary editor of America 
has made the selection of fiction titles. 





Hardgrove, Clarence E. The Elementary and Junior High School Mathematics 
Library. 1960. 32 p. National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 

35 cents. 

A list of books selected tq enrich the child's study. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. Public Library. Gold Star List of American Fiction. 1960. 





79 p. Syracuse Public Library. $1.25. 
This annual list is interesting to check for selection and to use in reader 
guidance. 


Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups. Guide for Developing 
a Public Library Service to Labor Groups. 1958. 23 p. American Li- 
brary Association. 

The bibliography is an excellent source for book selection and guidance 
in this area of service. 








Schaaf, William L. The High School Mathematics Library. 1960. 36p. 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 40 cents. 
Prepared to spur selection in mathematics. A good list for the public 
and school librarian to share in planning purchases. 





Brown, Stuart G. Memo for Overseas Americans; the many meanings of Am- 
erican civilization. 1960. 47p. Syracuse University Press. $1.00. 
This booklet appears here because of the eight page list of suggested 
readings called: American Civilization: A Selective Bibliography for Over- 
seas Americans. The original works listed are briefly described; they are "a- 
bout American civilization and about aspects of it". 








Homer, Dorothy R. The Negro; a list of significant books. 1960. 25p. 
New York Public Library. 35 cents. 
The eighth edition of this well-annotated list includes books on Africa 
under the heading, World View. 





U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Public Health Service. 
Nutrition and Food Service in Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged. 
1960. Ill p. U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 15 cents. 

These selected references include pamphlets and books useful to the 
persons who are charged with this responsibility and who may need to be dir- 
ected to this source of information. 





Hamill, Patricia B. Radio and Television; a selected bibliography. 1960. 
46 p. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 25 cents. 
Includes a listing of material under the headings: general, program 

techniques, educational uses, periodicals. There is also a list of sources for 

more information. 





National Association for Mental Health. Recommended Books for a Mental 
Health Library. 1960. 12 p. The Association, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19. 10 cents. 
This revision includes several 1960 titles. All books listed are avail- 
able for loan from General Reference and Loan service (Traveling Library) 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
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TALKING ABOUT BOOKS 
AND PROFESSIONAL READING 


Helen H. Lyman 
Consultant, Adult Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


[Mrs. Lyman made the talk which follows at the May, 1960, 
meeting of the Wisconsin Valley District Library Association, 
held in Tomahawk; in response to a number of requests, and in 
keeping with the criteria for acquisition and selection of librar- 
y materials discussed in the Commission policies included in 

this Bulletin, it is included here.--Ed.] 


The art of talking about books, some basic principles and methods of 
programing, and professional reading, old and new, is the designated subject. 
| assume this topic to mean: where can the librarian find help in the profes- 
sional literature to achieve the art of book reviewing? 


Let me first define our terms. Art means the skill of doing something 
well because of knowledge and practice. A book review or a book talk tells 
what the book is about and is a critical examination, or discussion, of the 
book. To examine a book critically means to make judgments about qualities 
or merits, to decide what worth and excellence it has or does not have. 


If we look through the literature of the last thirty years, we find that 
in the thirties a great deal was written about book reviews. The writers of 
that time advocated and promoted the book talk. In the forties, little was 
written in the journals. Among the best materials from this time are: Helen 
Haines' What's Ina Novel,! especially the last chapters, and her Living With 
Books, Part I!: "Values and Appraisals. "2 Stella E. Haverland's Oral Book Re- 
viewing,* and John E. Drewry's Book Reviewing,4 provide aid and guidance. 











In the 1950's, emphasis changed to the book "discussion." No longer 
was it necessary to ignore or justify book reviews. The concern is with radio 
and television programs and book discussion. The Adult Services Guide, The 
Book Talk, by Polly G. Anderson,> is a guide to this literature. She raises 
the question, "Is the book talk 'a lost art'?" 


An important book of these years from outside the profession is Stella 
Center's Art of Book Reading. She discusses principles, skills,and essential 
characteristics of different types of literature--novel, short story, poetry, dra- 
ma. It is for men and women who read well. 
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Book talks are not mentioned in earlier statements of public library stand- 
ards. Public Library Service,’ states that one of the services performed by a 
modern public library is "stimulation of use and interpretation of materials 
through publicity, display, reading lists, story hours, book talks, book and 
film discussions, and other appropriate means either in the library or in com- 
munity organizations." 





In 1953, when the American Library Association survey of adult edu- 
cation activities in public libraries? was made, talks on books were a fairly 
important part of activities and interests of librarians. Book talks and reviews 
ranked second among services offered. Two-thirds of the libraries provided 
this service, another seven per cent wanted to provide it, a few rejected the 
activity altogether. Nine per cent provided some training in presentation of 
book talks, which was fourth highest among the services which libraries would 
like to provide. About 18 per cent wanted such training. 


The literature on book reviewing in the fifties is concerned primarily with 
how-to-do-it suggestions. Florence Craig has many excellent suggestions and 
ideas on how to present a review, how to plan for audience response and partic- 
ipation, how to teach others to give reviews--in her sprightly articles, "Book 
Reviews--Opiates or Eye-Openers, "9 and "Talking About Books."!9 Ina re- 
cent article, "When You're Asked to Review a Book, "!! Calvin T. Ryan brief- 
ly outlines how to organize and to give a review. On the whole, the emphasis 
in the literature is on the rule of techniques, the many different ways of inter- 
preting principles. 


It would be a relatively easy task, | had thought, to find the basic prin- 
ciples of book reviewing enumerated. Only Helen Haines suggests basic prin- 
ciples in reviewing the novel. She says there are (1) an adventure of a soul 
among books, the interpretation being intellectual and emotional analysis, 

(2) an impersonal consideration, logically organized summary or appraisal of 
the book, telling what the author set out to do, what he did, how he did it. 
The quality or merits of the book are judged by subject, setting, character- 
ization, structure, form and type, treatment, significance. She widely points 
out a combination of these two approaches are necessary for best reviewing. 


GUIDELINES 


All this is fine so far as it goes. It does not go far enough nor deep e- 
nough nor high enough for librarians in public libraries. May | suggest some 
basic principles to be kept in mind in any book reviewing? We need to think 
of guidelines to succeed in making book reviewing an art. What are these? 


1. We should select our titles and way of reviewing them in terms of the 
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general goals of the library: to provide information, or recreational, inspir- 
ational, cultural, and educational reading. 


2. We should select our titles and way of reviewing with a specific 
reader or readers in mind--individuals who are of a certain age, education, 
occupation, or members of groups, clubs in the community with special inter- 
est. We should plan to bring to men, women, or young persons, or any com- 
munity group, such as Woman's Club, American Legion, or Kiwanis Club, 
books which they can enjoy and find useful in their daily lives for the purpose 
of providing information, knowledge, skill, understanding, appreciation, en- 
joyment, and entertainment. 


3. We should recognize our special responsibility to bring to the atten- 
tion of our readers books of value from the current titles published each year, 
(e.g., in 1959, new titles and editions totaled 14,876 in American publishing 
alone); books with new ideas, with different points of view; books unknown be- 
cause they are not on a best-seller list, nor Book-of-the-Month Club, nor men- 
tioned on a TV program, nor the life story of a Hollywood star, an alcoholic, 
or drug addict. 


4. We should assume in the review the responsibility of helping people 
to improve reading abilities and to gain skill in judging books. 


5. We should review books with a clear understanding of what we want 
the review to do. Is it: to provide enjoyment and entertainment for the lis- 
tener; to communicate our considered judgment of the book; to demonstrate 
the testing of a book by standards; to help the reader decide whether he wants 
to read it and why; to help the reader understand how to read it? It is well 
to remember that the fate of the author, the book, and its content may depend 
to a considerable extent upon our review. 


6. For book reviewing, we should read and scrutinize a book, critically 
examining its merits as judged by certain criteria. These criteria may be liter- 
ary ones; surely they should take into consideration the use and users and li- 
brary objectives. The seven principles for judging poetry !2 are equally true 
for any book: Does it have rhythm, expression, form, content, imagination, 
intuition, and inspiration? 


Does it have rhythm--a living quality? We find it ina single line of 


Houseman--"About the woodland | would go/To see the cherry hung with snow.’ 


Expression--style, e.g., Hemingway, Henry James' Beast in the Jungle. 





Form which is appropriate:narrative, dramatic, lyric, realistic,a struct- 
ure as simple as a Sherlock Holmes story or as complex as War and Peace. 
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Content--subject is important--something to say--a theme, plot, e.g., 
Drury's Advise and Consent, Dickens' Bleak House, Fortune's Exploding Me- 
tropolis.The other three principles, although they cannot be defined easily, 
are equally important: Imagination--feeling--certainly Kenneth Grahame's 
Wind in the Willows is an example. Intuition or knowledge, source of under- 
standing, Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway, and inspiration, that shock of recog- 
nition, €.g., a poem by Yeats, or Melville's Moby Dick. 














The best guides to rating a book, that | know of, are to be found in Ma- 
turity in Reading, by William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers.'° These guides 
are the maturity scales developed at the Graduate Library School for this study 
of reading maturity. The device which was developed for measuring the ma- 
turity level of fiction and nonfiction in terms of intellectual challenge and 
richness of ideas, can be adapted, | think, as an evaluating instrument by the 
book reviewer. The three areas defined are: (1) intellectual challenge, 
which represents the complexity of the treatment of the maturity of ideas, sit- 
uations, or characters, quite apart from the style of presentation, although it 
is included; (2) the richness of ideas, insights, and understandings presented, 
i.e., consideration of originality, scope, hackneyed or trivial; and (3) the 
reading difficulty of the material as determined through the use of Rudolph 
Flesch's readability formula. Its value for book reviewers can be tested only 
by careful study of the scale, its application and use by reviewers. 





The simplest questions we can ask and answer about a book are: What is 
it about? What did the author say? How did he say it? How well did he 
succeed in saying what he wanted to say and in how he said it? 


Our professional reading can help us here by the use we make of book re- 
views, which | shall consider later. Let us return to the basic guides. 


7. We should plan and organize the book review, or book talk, or book 
discussion, by selecting method and means suitable to the situation--a spoken, 
or written review, an interview, a conversation, an annotated book list, radio 
or television presentation, speech, lecture, letter. 


8. We should know ourselves, our assets and limitations, our areas of 
special knowledge and ignorance, our biases and prejudices, likes and dis- 
likes, strengths and weaknesses, our fears and anxieties. We need to have 
courage and learn by mistakes. At all times, we should strive for objectivity, 
variety, balance, fairness, and enthusiasm. 


9. We should talk about books with the readers' purposes for reading in 
mind. We are not concerned with reading as a ritual, force of habit, sense 
of duty, nor merely to fill in or kill time. Men and women have ten major 
purposes in reading according to the Waples and Leary classification. !4 
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A. To know and understand current happenings 


B. For immediate personal satisfaction or value (for fun, escape, pleasure, 
prestige, vicarious experience, aesthetic appreciation) 


C. To meet practical demands of daily living 
D. To further avocational or hobby interests 


E. | Tocarry on and promote professional or vocational interests by study 
and learning 


F. To meet personal and social demands (understand others and self-status) 
G. Tomeet socio-civic needs and demands (good citizenship) 

H. For self-development or improvement (cultural interests, fine arts) 

I. To satisfy spiritual needs (knowledge and guidance) 

J. To satisfy strictly intellectual demands 


10. Finally, we should check the results of our book reviewing as it is 
demonstrated by reading, by circulation, by types of response, by any reac- 
tion or result which we can observe in the lives of persons concerned. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Librarians are not alone in judging books. We can turn to professional 
reviews and journals. Book reviews give us many things: aid in choosing 
books for review, advance information, aid in judging special or technical 
books; they provide current opinion and indicate trends, strengthen our judg- 
ment, broaden our knowledge, help us in guidance to readers, keep us in- 
formed; they are timesavers. Against these advantages must be set the dis- 
advantages. Reviews are often noncommittal, filled with praise, contradic- 
tory, commercialized, reinforcing our prejudices and biases, making us fear- 
ful of our own judgment, and dependent on one medium or one reviewer. 


The sources of reviews are several. Close at hand are the newspapers: 
the local town paper and the book pages and literary section of your daily 
newspapers and state-wide journals, e.g.,Milwaukee Journal, the weekly 
supplements of the great dailies in New York, San Francisco,Chicago, the 
book notes in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin and the periodicals of literary 
criticism, e.g., Saturday Review, the review sections of important periodicals: 
Harper's, Atlantic, New Yorker, Time, Nation, New Repubiic, Critic, 
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Best Sellers, the professional and trade periodicals: ALA Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the Library Journal, the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
professional and subject interest journals in electronics, science, history .The 
18th edition of Good Reading, !5 with its critical essays and selected reading 
lists on literature, drama, arts, history, science, is of special use. Other 
basic guides to books are: The Reader's Adviser and Bookman's Manual, edited 
by Hester R. Hoffman, 16 Gnd The Humanities and the Library, by Lester Asheim 
and others. 17 "Talking About Books," by Orrilla Thompson Blackshear, 18 js 
valuable for its succinct introduction to the subject and the three excellent 
examples of book reviews by an experienced reviewer. 























To review books critically, one must be a critical reader. | agree with 
Stella Center that "A reader becomes a critical reader only after years of ex- 
perience in reading, for the critical sense, that is, the ability to understand , 
analyze po and to form judgments, comes only with intellectual ma- 
turity." 


How do we put book talks into a library program? First, in our conver- 
sation with individuals, in our talk with groups,we always include appropriate 
titles and book comments in an appropriate way. We perfect the gentle art of 
title dropping which is not difficult for readers and lovers of books. Witness 
the success of Lawrence Clark Powell's A Passion for Books .2 





Book talks can be incorporated in our library activity programs in many 
ways. 


1. In serving on community boards and committees, we carry out the role 
of library resource person by advisory aid in the form of recommended mater- 
ials, exhibits, displays, reading lists, and courses, either for the group in 
which we serve, or for the larger group reached by them. 


2. Discussion of books at a specific time and place, for a specific group 
such as Woman's Club or Kiwanis, can be time well spent. 


3. Lunch-hour book talks, library sponsored, organized, and staffed,can 
include a wide range of topics and books of enduring value from the past ,as 
well as current, significant books,and can be presented by subject specialists 
from the staff and guest speakers. 


4, There may be book discussion groups, such as the Great Books and 
World Affairs groups, or study groups, with members of the group and the li- 
brarian selecting the reading. 


5. Librarians may review and discuss related books at film discussion 
programs, forums on world affairs, panel discussions, a lecture series. 
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6. Book discussions as interviews on radio and television are particular- 
ly successful with young adults. 


7. Telling a story to adults as an introduction to selected books or col- 


lections. 


8. Book discussion may be about controversial books of the day, about 
award winners, on best sellers. 


9. We may use written reviews or spoken 5-minute spot reviews of a 
title, or 15-minute presentations on radio and television. 


To return briefly to the problem of selection: 


The same criteria that are used in selection of titles for the library col- 
lection apply in judging the value and effectiveness of titles for selection and 
discussion in book talks. The same dangers that may lead to censorship, con- 
scious or unconscious, threaten. The books we bring to the attention of our 
readers may uphold or defeat the library's objectives and freedom to read prin- 
ciple in which we believe. Marjorie Fiske alerts us to this problem in her im- 
portant study, Book Selection and Censorship,2! with its revealing and well 
documented findings on the theory and practice of book selection. It is fas- 
cinating reading for the librarian involved in guiding readers to books. And 
what librarian is not so involved! 





In this difficult area of blacks and whites and grays, no wiser nor saner 
guide exists, that | know of, than Lester Asheim's penetrating discussion in 
Not Censorship But Selection.22 He points out that the way the standard is 
applied determines whether the librarian selects or censors. Selection means 
a positive approach. Look inside the book for values and strengths, look at 
the whole, promote its reading, recognize and respect opinions and biases in 
our communities, but guard against hasty judgment. Find ways to help people 
to arrive at honest judgment on the merits of the book, and of even more im- 
portance, on its content and ideas. 





Book reviewing can be an art. Book talks are a way by which librarians 
can make it possible for men and women to have wider and wider choices in 
their selection of reading: (1) to find different points of view, (2) to make 
decisions on problems and issues on basis of informed judgments, (3) to add to 
their knowledge, (4) to gain skill, and (5) to increase their appreciation and 
understanding of ideas, history, arts, science, the culture of the present and 
past and glimpse of the future. 


In such a way, the opportunity of all persons in the community to read 
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is extended and the right to read is protected. It is one way to build trust and 
faith in our judgments and abilities and to insure that people come first to us 
for advice and guidance on what to read, rather than last, or not at all. 
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By S. Janice Kee 
Written March 9, 1961 


FOR THE RECORD, this is the day Madison is having its worst snow storm of 
the winter: the worst one in many years, we are told. The Capitol offices 
are closing at noon, which is a most unusual occurrence. 





THE 8TH PUBLIC LIBRARY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE was held in Madi- 
son, February 26-28. The timely subject of public library-public school re- 
lationship attracted 143 persons from 52 communities -- 78 representing pub- 
lic libraries, 50 from public schools, and 19 from colleges and universities. 
The featured speakers, George E. Watson, David H. Clift, Mary Helen Ma- 
har, and Dean Lindley J. Stiles, have furnished papers for the published Pro- 
ceedings, which will be made ready for distribution to all public libraries in 
the state within the next three months. A brief summary of the program will 
be released during National Library Week. 





SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, was the date of the opening ceremonies of a new 
public library in Brookfield. lone Nelson and | shared the speakers' platform 
with Brookfield and Milwaukee representatives to commend the city officials, 
library board, and librarian for the fine way in which they are beginning to 
meet the library needs in a fast-growing community. 





THE COMMISSION'S BUDGET HEARING before the Legislature's Joint Fi- 
nance Committee was held on February 15th. Only thirty minutes was sched- 
uled for the Free Library Commission to be heard. An effort was made to ex- 
plain the services of the Commission to local communities and to justify the 
transfer of three staff positions from the federal payroll (under the Library Ser- 
vices Act) to the state payroll. Two citizens spoke against the Commission; 
one called for abolishing the agency. 





The members of the Joint Finance Committee courteously listened -- and 
finally decided to allow the Governor's recommended budget, which had not 
included the three positions in question, and which had cut back the Commis~ 
sion's request for a larger book fund. The final budget bill has not, at this 
time, been reported out of committee. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK was observed in advance on March 3, when the 
NLW state-wide committee and others assembled at the Wisconsin Center in 
Madison for a "pep meeting." A symposium on the value of reading was fol- 
lowed by discussion of the need for improved library services, and finally, 
some down-to-earth suggestions of things to do in National Library Week and 
follow through the whole year. Watch for the full report of this exceptionally 
good meeting, which will be issued by the Wisconsin Library Association. 





THE THIRD GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE ON_ AGING, held in June, 1960, 
is fully reported in a 141-page publication which will be distributed to all pub- 
lic libraries in a Special Mailing. You will find with it a mimeographed sheet 
of suggestions on the use of the report in your community. These suggestions 
have been prepared by Mrs. Ruth Swenson and Mrs. Helen Lyman of the Com- 





mission staff. 


THE SIX-COUNTY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT in northern Wiscon- 
sin has a new bookmobile librarian, Rudolph J. Aubinger. Mr. Aubinger join- 
ed the staff of this project, sponsored by the Commission and the public librar- 
ies in the six counties, on February 13. He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin Library School, and a former staff member of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary . 








Below, left: Librarian Rudy Aubinger, assisting a young reader, David Gray, 
select a book, at the bookmobile stop in Neva Corners; right: Greg Boukal, 
Summit Lake, receiving his books. 
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THE FIRST OF THE DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS will be 
held in Union Grove on May 2. As always, | am looking forward to seeing 
many of you on my regular round of these eight regional conferences. The 
state-wide survey of Wisconsin public libraries will be discussed at all of these 
meetings. We expect that the survey will have been received from the print- 
er before these meetings start. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1961 NEWBERRY AND CALDECOTT A- 
WARD BOOKS in New York City next week will be attended by Elizabeth 
Burr, this year's president of the Children's Services Division of the American 
Library Association. 











NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1960 


Emphasis on culture is apparent in the seventeenth annual list of 
books chosen by the Notable Books Council of the American Li- 
brary Association and assisted by the staffs of 36 participating 
libraries. Books on art, poetry, literature and education make 
one fourth of the list. Of the 46 titles selected, 28 titles have 
already been listed in issues of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin or 
are being held for inclusion in the proper subject list. Copies 

of the Notable Books list of 1960 have been distributed to all pub- 
lic libraries in Wisconsin. The list is published in ALA Bulletin, 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, Library Journal and 
Publishers' Weekly. 




















FM RECEIVERS AVAILABLE 
State Radio Listeners, Inc., a non-profit organization ded- 
icated to the support of Wisconsin's educational broadcasting 
service, has a limited number of FM radio receivers which it 
can place with libraries. These are to be loaned to local pa- 
trons as books or phonograph records would be. There is no 
charge to the libraries for the use of the receivers. 


For further information about this write to Mr. John Wilson, 
Old Plank Road, De Pere, Wisconsin. 


Librarians have encouraged listening to the books-related 
broadcasts presented by the Wisconsin State Stations. Some 
have set up "radio shelves," put up bulletin board notices, 
distributed program bulletins, and even acquired their own 
FM demonstrator receivers. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











[Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed ma- 
terials, and any other source by which the Commission is able to 
learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. To 
make this column as interesting and useful as possible, you are in- 
vited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Editor, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin.] 





FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 
LIBRARY REPORTS FOR 1960 - A glance at newspaper accounts of various pub- 





lic libraries' reports for the calendar year of 1960, received in the Commission 
office during two weeks in February, reveals this growth in library use around 
the state: 

Arcadia: 12,391 books, periodicals, and pamphlets were circulated; at 
least 509 reference questions were answered; 86 children and 42 a- 
dults registered for service for the first time. 

Ashland: more books were borrowed by the citizens of Ashland last year 
than in any previous year, according to librarian William Sloggy. 
1,440 books were added to the library's collection. Registered bor- 
rowers total 5,280, more than half the city's population. The li- 
brary board plans to add circulating films to its collection in 1961. 

Independence: circulation of library materials was 13,303; 711 borrow- 
ers used the library in 1960. Fourteen books and 12 magazines were 
given to the library; 384 books were purchased, and 12 gift subscrip- 
tions to magazines were received. 

Kimberly: loans of library materials increased about 30% in 1960, over 
1959. 

Lake Geneva: book circulation reached its highest peak yet in 1960. 
Audio-visual materials were popular, with 220 films being circula- 
ted; an estimated audience of 12,900 saw these films. 

Menasha: circulation rose 4% over the previous year. 

New Holstein: book circulation totaled 37,452 in 1960, an increase of 
4,071 over 1959. In addition to 784 new books purchased for the 
library, about 100 books were borrowed from the Free Library Com- 
mission's General Reference and Loan Service to meet specific needs 
of readers. 
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Oconomowoc: recordings, periodicals, pamphlets, and films saw 

~~ steady use, as did a book collection of 40,145 volumes. A new : 
16mm film projector was purchased at the end of the year; the li- 
brary's projector is available for loan, and was borrowed from the 
library 119 times during the year. In addition to books secured 
from the Free Library Commission, in Madison, special requests 
were filled by inter-library loan from the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, the Chicago Public Library (books in Braille), and the New 
York Public Library (rare prints for a local author, to be used in 
making illustrations for a book). 

Park Falls: seventy-five magazines and 5 newspapers are received at 
the library, to supplement a book collection that totaled 20,349 
at the end of the year. Circulation in 1960 reached 33,527, an 
increase of 2,274 over 1959. 

Shawano: despite the fact that the city library was closed for a month 
for packing and moving into a new building, the use of the city- 
county library's services increased 13.31% in 1960. Seven libr- | 
ary stations and two bookmobiles are part of this library program. 

Two Rivers: library hours were increased from 46 to 52 hours per week. 
The Vocational and Adult school established a technical library 
collection in the public library; a station of the public library was 
set up in the school. A total of 6,504 books were added to the li- 
brary in 1959 and 1960, as part of a five-year plan to bring the 
library collection to a standard level; at the end of 1960, the coll- 
ection had 23,351 volumes. 
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BROOKFIELD - Open House and dedication of the public library on February 
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5 attracted a capacity crowd. Pictured opposite are new shelves, and furni- 
ture in the library. Additional photos are on page 126. 


CHILTON = Mrs. Charles Thompson became city librarian on January 1, re- 


placing Mrs. George Steger. Mrs. Steger is continuing to work at the libr- 


ary as assistant librarian. 


CUMBERLAND - Mrs. Merle Drake has been named assistant librarian, replac- 








oe 





ing two part-time assistants, Mrs. John Engesether and Mrs. Cecil Christensen, 
at the Public Library. 


ELM GROVE - After completing the community center building with space 


planned for the public library, and with an operational contract with the Mil- 


waukee Public Library pending before the Village Board, the trustees of the 
village agreed in January to a referendum, to be held in March or April, on 
the question of whether or not the village was to have a tax-supported public 
library. A budget for the library's operation in 1961 had previously been ad- 
opted by the village board, and recruiting for a librarian had been under way 
for some months. 


FOND DU LAC - Delores Coleman, children's librarian at the Public Library, 





left Fond du Lac in March to become librarian of the Wauwatosa West High 
School. 


GREEN BAY - Mrs. W. J. Clark has been named children's reference librar- 

ian at the Kellogg Public Library. The children's reference section was start- 
ed in February, and Mrs. Clark is believed to be the first full time reference 

librarian to be assigned to a children's library in Wisconsin. 


LITTLE CHUTE - A village library board has been appointed as a step toward 
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organization of a public library for the residents of Little Chute. Work to- 
ward getting a library has been spearheaded by the Parent-Teacher Association. 


PRAIRIE FARM - A new station of the Barron County library service has been 
opened in the village fire hall. Plans for the station were presented to the 
County Library Committee at its January meeting. Books for the station will 
be furnished from the county collection at the Rice Lake Public Library. The 
public libraries in Rice Lake, Cameron, Chetek, Barron, and Cumberland, 
and a station in Turtle Lake are already participating in this service, and a 
station is also planned for the village of Dallas. 





WISCONSIN RAPIDS - Mrs. Helen McKechnie, former librarian at Menom- 
onee Falls, joined the staff of the T. B. Scott Public Library in November . 



















FROM THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS - Scott O'Dell and Nicholas Sidjakov were 
honored March 13 as recipients of the 1961 Newbery and Caldecott Medals 
for the most distinguished children's books published in 1960. Announcement 
of the awards came from the New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor 
of the medals. Jean A. Merrill, director of work with children, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Library, made the announcement as chairman of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee of the Children's Services Division, which se- 
lects the award winning books on behalf of the American Library Association. 
The John Newbery Medal, given annually since 1922 for the "most distinguish- 
ed contribution to American literature for children" goes to Mr. O'Dell for 
Island of the Blue Dolphins published by the Houghton Mifflin Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The Randolph Caldecott Medal, awarded since 1938 to the artist 

of the year's "most distinguished American picture book," was won by Mr.Sid- 
jakov for Baboushka and the Three Kings, published by Parnassus Press, Berke- 
ley, California. 











IMPLEMENTATION OF SCHOOL STANDARDS - The appointment of a direc- 
tor and establishment of policy governing the new "School Library Develop- 
ment Project", operating under a $100,000 grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., has been announced by the American Association of School 
Librarians, a division of the American Library Association and a department of 
the National Education Association. Named director of the project is Mary 
Frances Kennon, on leave for eighteen months from her position as associate 
supervisor, School Library Services, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





A Leaders Training Conference will be held April 29 through May 1 in 
Chicago. Two persons from each state, both to be school library personnel, 
will be invited to the conference. The goal of this workshop is to develop one 
well-informed school library leader in each state who would be responsible for 
assuming the initiative in planning for the implementation of the standards and 
helping the school library program in his state. The ultimate goal of the pro- 
ject is to establish in each state a blueprint for a long-range school library 
development plan. 


FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES - The Ford Foundation has announced 
a grant of $8 million to the Council on Library Resources, Washington, D.C., 
for research into improved library methods, with emphasis on ways of storing 
and finding information in the "library of the future." The Council was es- 
tablished by the Foundation in 1956 with a grant of $5 million. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Herbert M. Sewell, Associate Professor 
University of Wisconsin Library School 
and 
Natalie Tinkham, Branch Librarian 
Madison Public Library 


The attempt of librarians to present to their patrons the best literature 
available and, in the case of controversial subjects, varying points of view, 
is one of our most important and cherished objectives. If history has taught 
us anything, it is that progress is best served by the greatest freedom of ex- 
pression consonant with the national safety, and the best test of an idea's val- 
ue is its ability to maintain itself in the face of argument. There are, however, 
groups and individuals who regard libraries as institutions whose purpose is to 
supply only those materials which uphold their particular opinions, and who 
attempt, by pressures of various kinds, to prevent the inclusion of other mater- 
ials. While these efforts to restrict free inquiry are fortunately not common, 
we have only to recall a few cases to realize that the threat is constantly 
present. 


Frequent attempts at suppression have been through the actions of pri- 
vate groups who wish to control the distribution of literature they consider 
harmful... Another source of suppression is that exercised by governmental 
agencies or officials... A few states have passed legislation so vague as to 
be almost impossible of interpretation. The South Carolina legislature passed 
a resolution directing public libraries to remove "books that are inimical to the 
traditions of South Carolina." New York and Rhode Island prohibit by law the 
display, sale or circulation to any person under 18 of any book dealing with 
"illicit sex or sexual immorality". Taken literally, this would include many 
of the great classics. 


In order to prevent or to meet such problems the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation has recently established a Committee on Intellectual Freedom, to pro- 
mote understanding of these problems and to help maintain free inquiry through 
library materials. The Committee hopes to fulfill these objectives by (1) in- 
forming librarians of new developments through educational programs, (2) act- 
ing as the official voice of our Association, and (3) taking such action as 
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appears necessary and desirable to safeguard the rights of library users, in ac- 
cordance with the Constitutional Bill of Rights and the American Library Asso- 
ciation's Library Bill of Rights. 


While the WLA Committee on Intellectual Freedom stands ready to help 
librarians to the extent of its powers in cases of unwarranted pressure, it be- 
lieves that certain actions on the part of the libraries of the state will help to 
prevent such occurrences or strengthen the library's position once the case ac- 
tually occurs. The Committee recommends that all libraries draft a formal 
statement of policy with reference to the acquisition of materials, and also 
that the library's governing body formally adopt the ALA's Library Bill of 
Rights as its own official policy. 


Remember: this Committee exists to help you, but it is you who must 
ask for its help and advice. Committee members are: Helen Terry, Milwau- 
kee Public Library, Chairman; Mrs. Irma Bailey, Dwight Parker Public Library, 
Fennimore; H. Vail Deale, Beloit College Libraries; Mrs. Ellen Judson, Lane 
Library, Ripon College; Natalie Tinkham; and Herbert M. Sewell. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
Annotated by Mrs. Ellen Judson 


|. Librarians have a basic policy 





American Library Association. LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS. Adopted by Coun- 
cil of ALA (alse by WLA) in 1948; interpretation broadened in 1951; amended 
by Council in 1961. 

Every library staff member and every trustee ought to know about this 
statement of basic policy which should govern the services of all libraries .Be 
sure to get the 1961 amended copy. Copies are available from ALA. 





American Library Association and American Book Publishers Council. FREE- 
DOM TO READ. (Also known as the Westchester statement) Endorsed by ALA 
Council in 1953. 

A forthright introductory statement is followed by seven affirmations, 
each explained. The statement has appeared in several publications, includ- 
ing Daniels and Downs, below, and a reprint has been available from Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 





Il. Librarians need historical perspective -- and facts 





Daniels, Walter Machray, ed. THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS. 1954. 202 p. 
Wilson, $2.00. (The Reference shelf, v. 26, no. 5) 
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This compilation opens with the first amendment of the constitution and 
with excerpts from John Stuart Mill; it concludes with the still valid and vital 
distinction between selection and censorship drawn by Lester Asheim. Compre- 
hensive bibliography. 


Downs, Robert Bingham, ed. THE FIRST FREEDOM; LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS AND READING. 1960. 469 p. ALA. $8.50. 

An extremely skillful editor presents a dramatic and scholarly arrange- 
ment of the thoughts of distinguished men and women -=- including librarians-- 
on this important subject. 


McKeon, Richard; Merton, Robert K; and Gellhorn, Walter. THE FREEDOM 
TO READ: PERSPECTIVE AND PROGRAM. 1957. 110 p. Bowker. $3.00. 
(net prepaid) paper $1.25. 

The report of an "intellectual investigation on the limits, if any, of 
freedom of expression" made by a commission of three scholars representing, 
respectively, philosophy, sociology, and law, for the National Book Commit- 
tee. This slim volume requires thoughtful reading. The summary reveals why 
censorship continues to be a constant concern. 


Ill. Librarians must keep abreast -- or ahead 





American Library Association. Committee on Intellectual Freedom. NEWS- 
LETTER. q. $2.00a yr. 

An important source of current trends in censorship. (Good description 
of typical issue found in Junior Libraries section of Library Journal, vol. 85, 
no. 22, pt. 2, p. 42. Dec. 15, 1960) 








American Book Publishers Council. CENSORSHIP BULLETIN. Membership 
subscription. 
Another reliable source of current reporting. 


Lacy, Dan. OBSCENITY AND CENSORSHIP. The Christian Century, May 
4, 1960. Reprint 10¢. 

This clear and clarifying article contains positive suggestions of action 
appropriate for thoughtful citizens -- including librarians. (Reprint sent to 
Wisconsin public libraries, March 1961) 








MEMBERSHIP NOTES 


The Membership Committee and the Special Committee on School Li- 
brarians' Participation in WLA have recently mailed invitations to member- 
ship to about 800 librarians who are not WLA members at this time. These 
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800 represent public school librarians, public librarians, college and univer- 
sity librarians, and special librarians. Both committees report a growing inter- 
est in the affairs of the Association. 


The Membership Committee urges readers of this Bulletin to consider 
joining the Association if they are not already members, and to discuss the 
benefits of membership with their staff members and colleagues. 


WLA membership provides a year's subscription to the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin and the President's Newsletter. It assures listing in the biennial mem- 
bership directory. It secures eligibility for serving on committees and holding 
office in the Association. It provides a course of information on state library 
development, and serves to advance the cause of librarianship and library ser- 
vice in Wisconsin. The WLA fiscal year runs from annual conference (Oct- 
ober) to annual conference. Bulletin and Newsletter subscriptions start with 
the first issue published after application and dues reach the Treasurer. 








Personal dues are based on annual salary of librarians; institutional mem- 
bership dues are based on the annual budget of the library; there are special 
fixed membership dues for library trustees, and for institutional members other 
than libraries. Membership application blanks are available from the WLA 
Treasurer, William R. Brandt, Librarian, Lane Library, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 












WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 











FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Mrs. A. W. Hammond, Trustee 
Williams Free Library, Beaver Dam 


The necessity of nation-wide acceleration of all library services was 
apparent at the American Library Trustees Association Midwinter Conference 
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which was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, late in January. My 
two-day attendance there proved profitable and stimulating. Whatever, the 
cause, there is a great upsurge in the use of library services. It is the duty of 
library trustees to see that libraries are adequately staffed and equipped to 
meet these ever-increasing demands. 


Members of the Action Development Committee, of which Frank L.Mil- 
ligan of Boulder, Colorado, is chairman, devoted an entire afternoon to the 
discussion of their assignments. Paramount among these is the compiling of a 
handbook which is to serve as a model for library trustees. Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Allister of Grand Rapids, Michigan, chairman of this committee, reported on 
the progress made in assembling material for this manual. Her draft was all- 
embracing. Mrs. McAllister's proposals covered the multiple responsibilities 
of trustees, such as employing the right approach to government officials, 
knowing the financial status of the community and its needs, keeping informed 
on library trends ,attending board meetings regularly, manifesting an interest 
in transmitting the library's program and problems to the public, coordinating 
public and school library programs, and at all times evincing a willingness to 
fulfill our responsibilities. The drafting of the handbook is pursuant to the 
resolution passed at Montreal; the handbook will be presented in completed 
form at the Cleveland Conference in July. 


Mrs. Reba Daner of Florida reported on the progress being made in plan- 
ning a guide for Governors' Conferences. Such conferences are highly bene- 
ficial. 


How to select librarians, to choose architects, and the separation of 
school and public libraries were other important matters discussed at this meet- 


ing. 


On the second day reports were given by the chairmen of the several 
ALTA committees which showed the degree of completion of their projects. 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Merlin M. Moore of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, past president of ALTA and well-known in Wisconsin, the National 
Assembly Committee is preparing a compilation of library laws. Of particular 
concern to this committee is the Library Services Act which has been extended 
for another five years. The amount recommended for the extension is $7,500, 
000 per year. (Wisconsin has benefited immeasurably by grants the original 
Act permitted.) 


According to Germaine Krettek, American Library Association represen- 
tative in Washington, D. C., the new administration has been in power too 
short a time for us to know what legislation of importance to libraries will be 
recommended. It is certain that measures not enacted in the 86th Congress 
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will be introduced in this Congress. One of the key figures in such legisla- 
tion will be former governor Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, the new Sec- 
retary of Health, Education,and Welfare. Ivan Nestingen, formerly Mayor of 
Madison, has been appointed to this Department. (Since Miss Krettek's re- 
port was given, President Kennedy has proposed an appropriation of $5,600, 
000,000.00 for federal aid to education). 


The committee on National Library Week, under the leadership of 
Charles E. Reid, is attempting to evolve a usable plan for libraries of all sizes 
and is urging that this plan be continuous and not highlighted for just one week 
only. 


Mrs. Weldon Lynch of Louisiana, Ist Vice-President of ALTA, present- 
ed plans for the Cleveland workshop. She and her committee have chosen 
"Blue print for Action" for the workshop. She is enthusiastically determined 
that this be the "topper" of all workshops. 


Of particular interest to trustees in Wisconsin should be the report of 
the Nominating Committee of which Judge Story Birdseye, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is chairman. Our own Roy C. Millar has been nominated for the pres- 
idency of ALTA. Mr. Millar is the immediate past president of WLTA and was 
awarded a signal honor as Trustee of the Year in 1960 by the Wisconsin Librar- 
y Association. We can be proud of his nomination for this high office. Mr. 
Millar's opponent is Mrs. Weldon Lynch of Louisiana. Every member of ALTA 
will receive the complete slate of candidates for the various offices soon. 


Indicative of the desire of the trustees to become better informed and 
thus better qualified to accept the public trust bestowed upon them is the fact 
that according to Mrs. Ruth Caldwell of California, members!..p in ALTA in 
1960 increased by almost a thousand. When we assume the responsibility of 
trusteeship, it is essential that we participate not merely in local library ac- 
tivities, but those on the state and national levels. By being a member of 
WLTA and ALTA, we can profit inexpressibly by the interlocking benefits such 
memberships provide. 





WLTA OFFICERS, 1961 


President: Mrs. A. W. Hammond, 208B Park Avenue, Beaver Dam 
Vice-President:William C. Giese, 2604 15th Street, Racine 
Secretary: Mrs. James Dawson, Sr., 202 North Cedar St., Horicon 


Annual dues ($2 for individual trustees) are payable to the Secretary. 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Head of Youth Department. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. Ex- 
perience preferred. Salary range: $4,680 - $6,120. Social Security. Retire- 
ment. Blue Shield, Sick leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 

Assistant Cataloger. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. Salary 
range: $5,160 - $6,120. Social Security. Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick 
leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 

Head, Adult Services. Public Library, Beloit. Duties: Supervise reference 
and airculation department and do some reference work. Requirements: BLS 

or MLS. Experience: 4 years minimum in public library work. Beginning sal- 
ary: $5,200 minimum. Vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid by 
city. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Life 
Insurance. Apply toC. W. Jens, Municipal Center, Beloit. 

Librarian. Elm Grove. Excellent opportunity to develop and administer new 











library function in new Community Center. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Ex- 


perience: Not essential. Liberal fringe benefit plan. Starting salary: $4,800. 
Apply Village Manager, Village Hall. 
Children's Librarian. Public Library, Kaukauna. Requirements: Library train- 





ing and experience. Duties: Charge of children's department, book selection, 
desk work. Salary: open, depending on background. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Job open around July 1, 1961. Apply: R. Mac Donald, Librarian. 
General Assistant, Circulation and Order Departments. Gilbert M. Simmons 








Library, Kenosha. Requirement: degree in library science. Salary range: 
$4,503 - $5,460. Blue Cross and Blue Shield paid; Municipal Retirement and 
Social Security. One month vacation. Apply to Dorothy L. Huth, Director. 
Head Librarian. 

Children's Librarian. Two positions open at Marshfield Free Library. The for- 
mer an experienced and qualified person to take over management of a new 
$265,000 library in a friendly small city of 14,500. The latter to head a de- 
partment. Salary dependent on training and ability. Apply to Agnes Noll, 
President, Marshfield Free Library Board. 

Head Librarian. Public Library, Menasha. City of 14,000 located in beauti- 
ful Fox River Valley. Supervise staff of 5-1/2. Salary range: $5,500 - $6, 
500. Social Security, Wisconsin Retirement, Health and municipal insurance 
available. Apply Ferdinand Jung, President, Board of Trustees, Elisha D. 


Smith Public Library. 




















General Assistant. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: Library School 
graduate. Duties: In charge of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare 
book lists, do some readers' advising service and perform duties at circulation 
desk. Salary: $4,660. Vacation: one month. Sick leave cumulative. Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Send resume 
of education and experience, age, references, and small photo to Leonard 

B. Archer, Director. 

Reference-Circulation. Public Library, Two Rivers. Duties: Assistant super- 
vision of adult department. Requirements: College degree or BLS. Work 
week: 40 hours. Paid vacation. Sick leave, hospitalization and life insur- 
ance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Sal- 
ary open. Apply to: Lee Gregory, Librarian. 

Librarian. Veterans Administration Center, Wood. Duties: Provide hospital 
library services through activities in the library, book cart service on wards 
and group activities. Assist in integrated hospital-medical program which in- 
cludes 3 libraries with 5 professional librarians. Requirements: Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university, including or supplemented 

by at least 24 semester hours in library science. Salary: (GS-7) $5,355. Va- 
cation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. Apply: Chief, Personnel Division. 








COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Assistant Librarian in charge of Circulation, Beloit College. Requirements: 
AB degree plus library school training, and an interest in the aims and pur- 
poses of liberal arts education. Twelve months contract, with one month va- 
cation during summer. Beginning salary: $5,000. Book collection of 175, 
000 volumes; new library to be completed by the summer of 1962; congenial 
staff and faculty relations. Position open February 1, 1961. Apply to: H. 
Vail Deale, Director of Libraries. 








‘COME AROUND BY MY HOUSE! 
An Associated Press news item from Minneapolis says that the 
personnel at the public library was "shaken" when a youngster 
called to ask "what time does the library end?" Now that 
wouldn't bother a Milwaukee librarian at all. It is a question 
in pure Milwaukeeese. And it deserves that kind of an answer. 
In Milwaukee it depends upon how much the clock is. The li- 
brary ends at 9:30 p.m. Monday through Friday, at 6p.m. on 
Saturday and 5:30 p.m. on Sunday. 


...from the Milwaukee Journal, March 13, 1961. 






































BOOKS FOR ADULTS 








Edited by Ruth P. Swenson 


RECENT SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
BOOKS FOR TODAY'S READER 


Viaud, Gaston. INTELLIGENCE: ITS EVOLUTION AND FORMS. 1960. 
127 p. Harper, $2.25 YA 151 

Science Today Series. The clear explanations are aided by examples and 
illustrations. 


Asimov, Isaac. THE INTELLIGENT MAN'S GUIDE TO SCIENCE. 2 Vol- 
umes. 1960. 853 p. Basic Books, $11.95 set.* YA 500 
This is a book to be introduced to the reader who is interested in educat- 
ing himself. Volume | presents the physical sciences, and volume 2, the bi- 
ological sciences. Both are vibrant and rich in references to history and to 
details of human interest. The breadth and perspective of the treatment of 
the field of science will give the student an orientation to further study. Well- 
illustrated and inviting format. A notable book of 1960. 


Besser, Marianne. GROWING UP WITH SCIENCE. 1960. 218 p. McGraw, 
$4.50. 500 
"The plan of the book is twofold: Part 1, 'How to Kindle the Spark', dis- 
cusses the basic attitudes--curiosity, imagination, observation, and the like-- 
which help a child to grow into a creative, perceptive human being. It sug- 
gests attitudes, games, and family activities that will help foster these qual- 
ities and create a climate suitable for general scientific awareness". Part II 
is entitled 'Science All Around Us'. The author has called on the experience 
of scientists as parents and the experience of parents who have children gifted 
in science. An excellent bibliography is appended to this important book for 
parents and teachers. 


Reinfeld, Fred. WHAT'S NEW IN SCIENCE. 1960. 204 p. Sterling, $3.95. 
500 
This is a popular over view which touches on such subjects as electronics, 
health, travel and oceanography . 


Flood, W. E. SCIENTIFIC WORDS; THEIR STRUCTURE AND MEANING. 
1960. 220 p. Duell, $3.50. 501.4 
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The distinctive word elements of scientific words are arranged and ex- 


plained in alphabetical order to help the student master a vocabulary in science, 


Bronowski, Jacob, ed. SCIENCE; CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY. 
1960. 367 p. Doubleday, $9.95. YA 508 

A title in the Doubleday Pictorial Library. The historical development is 
presented in a systematic way through text and pictures. The book invites 
browsing but it is to be read carefully. One section features 1,000 useful 
science words and their meanings. 


Mott-Smith, Geoffrey. HOW TO USE THE ARITHMETIC YOU KNOW. 
1960. 128 p. Sterling, $2.95. 511.2 

This vigorous treatment of arithmetic is stimulating and should make a use- 
ful book in any library. includes a chapter on the slide rule. 


Editors of Sterling. HOW TO USE ALGEBRA IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 1960. 
252 p. Sterling, $3.50. 512 

An answer to the patron who needs to review the subject. Adapted from 
an English publication, "Mathematics For All". 


Hoyle, Fred. THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE. 1960. 141 p. Harper. 
$3.00% YA 523 

This revised edition incorporates new data and a re-written chapter on 
the origin of the planets. 


Bova, Ben. THE MILKY WAY GALAXY; MAN'S EXPLORATION OF THE 
STARS. 1961. 228p. Holt, $5.00. 523.1 

In this popular and dramatic story of the new science of astronomy, the 
author, a journalist, introduces the reader to the various concepts of the milky 
way and the methods of studying the stars. 


Couderc, Paul. THE WIDER UNIVERSE. 1960. 128p. Harper $2.25. 
YA 523.1 

Science Today Series. The information is factual and concisely present- 
ed by this French scientist. 


Dunsheath, Percy. ELECTRICITY: HOW IT WORKS. 1960. 248 p. Cro- 

well, $3.95. 537 
Written by an eminent English engineer in a straight, forward style, that 

will interest the reader who wishes to review the subject. Pleasing format. 


Duquesne, Maurice. MATTER AND ANTIMATTER. 1960. 127 p. Harper, 

$2.25.* YA 539 
Science Today Series. An exposition of the development of nuclear phy- 

sics. 





ice, 
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Trewartha, Glenn T. THE EARTH'S PROBLEM CLIMATES. 1961. 334 p. 
University of Wisconsin Press, $7.50. 551.3 

The general reader may not completely understand this book by a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin scientist, but he may be interested in the location and the 
character of the problem climates. Maps and charts are most useful and add 
to the reference value of this work. 


Mead, Margaret and Bunzel, Ruth L., ed. THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 1960. 630 p. Braziller, $10.00. 572 .09 

The period extends from 1880 to 1920 and includes a selection of writings 
by the anthropologists of that time. Fascinating reading for all who are inter- 
ested in the Indians of our continent and for all who are interested in anthrop- 
ology. On page one, Dr. Mead gives a succinct definition of the science for 
the layman. 


Clarke, Arthur C. THE CHALLENGE OF THE SEA. 1960. 167 p. Holt, 
$3.95.* YA 574.92 

This is a dramatic portrayal of the sea, what it has meant to the past and 
what it can mean to the 20th century. 


Brock, Thomas D., ed. MILESTONES IN MICROBIOLOGY. 1961. 275p. 
Prentice-Hall, $3.95. 576 

The author, on the staff of the Indiana University Medical Center, has 
translated and edited the original papers which have become the milestones in 
microbiology. Advanced students and doctors of medicine will find these es- 
pecially interesting. Paperbound and printed in double columns for easy read- 
ing. The author adds a comment on each paper. 


Stehli, Georg. THE MICROSCOPE AND HOW TO USE IT. 1960. 157 p. 
Sterling, $3.95. 578 
An explanation and description of the various parts of a microscope and 
directions for observing various specimens comprise the bulk of the book. The 
print is small and clear, the illustrations good; however, other works will be 
more inviting for the novice. (A supplementary title. The original German 


edition was published in 1955.) 


Quer, P. Font. THE ANATOMY OF PLANTS. 1960. 128 p. Harper, 
$2.25. YA 581.4 

Science Today Series. "This book describes in a simple, direct manner 
the characteristic, structural features of plants." 


Moore, Alma Chestnut. THE GRASSES; EARTH'S GREEN WEALTH. 1960. 
150 p. Macmillan, $5.00.* 584.9 
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After a summary look at man in prehistory, each chapter is devoted to a 
brief description of a grain and then to a story of its meaning to man. Wheat, 
rice, barley, oats, corn, and bamboo are among the grasses discussed. 


Milne, Lorus J. and Milne, Margery. THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 1960. 
329 p. Knopf, $5.00.* 591.5 

Beautifully written and illustrated, this book should be well-received for 
the message and information in its pages. The brief quotations from other writ- 
ings add to the distinction of the book. 


Jackson, Hartley, H. T. MAMMALS OF WISCONSIN. 1961. 504 p. U- 
niversity of Wisconsin Press, $12.00. 599 097 

A comprehensive, detailed and carefully organized reference work, this 
impressive and well-made volume should be in all public libraries in Wiscon- 
sin. The section "vernacular names" under each genus will extend the useful- 
ness of the book with persons who may know the animals but not the scientific 
names. The photographs, sketches, and maps, the clear text, the arrangement 
and design, the typography, all contribute to give a satisfactory reading ex- 
perience. 


Fortune. GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS. 1960. 144 p. Prentice-Holl, 
$3.50. 920 

Rather than a collection of short biographies, this is a presentation of 
physics, chemistry, and biology from the human angle, or the person respon- 
sible for the achievement. The final section does give biographical data of 
the scientists in the order of appearance in the main text. 


Gantz, Kenneth F., ed. NUCLEAR FLIGHT; THE UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE PROGRAMS FOR ATOMIC JETS, MISSILES, AND ROCKETS. 1960. 
216 p. Duell, $4.00. 623.746 


Technical reports by the responsible air force officers make up this volume. 


Piccard, Jacques and Dietz, Robert S. SEVEN MILES DOWN; THE STORY 
OF THE BATHYSCAPH TRIESTE. 1961. 249 p. Putnam's, $5.00. YA 

623 .828 

This is an important work which gives a clear and authentic account of 

the recent efforts to explore the deep with the use of the bathyscaph. Anoth- 
er world under the ocean is opened up in this record of a scientific adventure 
in our times. An on-the-spot report of Project Nekton and the many photo- 
graphs add to the value of this book. 


Weiser, William J. THE SPACE GUIDEBOOK. 1960. 322 p. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $4.75.* YA 629.4 
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The question-answer method should aid the beginner in gaining understand- 
ing of this subject in order to interpret the news of projects. A box score of 
satellite probes is a convenient reference. 


Woodbury, David O. OUTWARD BOUND FOR SPACE. 1961. 178 p. Lit- 
tle, $4.50. 629.4 
The book is exciting and informative as to our efforts in investigating 
space. The author, a scientist, writes clearly and intends to present a broad 

picture which will remain truthful no matter when it is viewed. 


Caidin, Martin. THE ASTRONAUTS; THE STORY OF PROJECT MERCURY, 
AMERICA'S MAN-IN-SPACE PROGRAM. 1960. 192 p. Dutton, $3.95. 
YA 629.45 

Factual, but presented for a wide-audience, this book is illustrated with 
sketches and photographs. "Training for Space" and "Animals in Space Re- 
search" are chapters for reference use also. 


MAN'S OWN STORY 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES AND RELATED TITLES 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST FOR WISCONSIN 


Kaplan, Louis. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
1961. 372 p. University of Wisconsin, $6.00. 016.92 

In addition to the important bibliographical information included in each 
author entry, there is a brief annotation which places the person in his field. 
There is also a subject index. Works published after 1945 are not listed.This 
is an important source of reference compiled by the Director of Libraries, U- 
niversity of Wisconsin. 


Frost, Russell E. BELOVED PROFESSOR - THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILL- 
IAM DODGE FROST. 1961. 350p. Vantage, $3.75.* 921 

Dr. Frost was a great teacher; thus his influence will live on. He was 
also a crusader against tuberculosis and for public health, and these things 
may not be remembered. In this fond book, his son has preserved many facts 
and details which will interest the people who knew Dr. Frost in Madison and 
on the campus. The many anecdotes also remind us that bacteriology is a new 
science. A book to introduce to the young person who wishes to become a 
teacher or a scientist; also a book to serve the retired adult with an inspira- 
tion for usefulness. 











Vance, Maurice M. CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE, SCIENTIST PROGRES- 
SIVE. 1960. 246 p. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, $6.00. 921 

This volume records and assesses the achievements of Mr. Van Hise, both 
as a scientist and as a progressive, and, in the words of the author,as "one of 
history's lieutenants". Mr. Van Hise was born in Evansville, Wisconsin, was 
educated at his state university, and later became its president. 


OF POLITICAL FIGURES 


Marx, Rudolph. THE HEALTH OF THE PRESIDENTS. 1960. 376 p. Put- 
nam, $5.95. 920 
A Los Angeles surgeon writes of the roles health and illness have had in 
shaping the executive careers of each of the presidents from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin Roosevelt. His work has a special value in light of the effect 
of President Eisenhower's health on the office he held from 1953 to 1961. (DRH) 


Melady, Thomas Patrick. PROFILES OF AFRICAN LEADERS. 1961. 186 p. 
Macmillan, $4.95. YA 920 

This is a needed reference by an author who is a student of international 
relations and who has served with the African Division of International Coop- 
eration Administration. The work lacks documentation but it is a quick intro- 
duction to a vast subject. 


Duberman, Martin B. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 1807-1886. 1961. 

525 p. Houghton, $7.50. 921 
Only one brief biography exists on the subject. This work is documen- 

ted and extensive and gives the reader another dimension for understanding a 

crucial period in our history and it gives a warm picture of an influential pub- 

lic figure. Civil War buffs should be introduced to the diplomatic side of the 

conflict as revealed in this biography of an important link in the Adams family. 


Reiners, Ludwig. FREDERICK THE GREAT; A BIOGRAPHY. 1960. 304 p. 
Putnam's, $4.50. 921 
Translated and adapted from the German. This striking and enthusiasi- 
astic portrait of an 18th century Prussian King is the first available in English 
and will be welcome to readers who are interested in German history and who 


have read Shirer's The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. 





Long, J.C. GEORGE Ili, THE STORY OF A COMPLEX MAN. 1960. 
372 p. Little, $6.00. 921 
A new study of the life of one of England's longest-reigning monarchs, 
which stresses his desire to be an absolute monarch, in relation to the era in 
which he lived. The biographer is sympathetic to this king, who reigned dur- 
ing the American Revolution. (DRH) 
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Kurzman, Dan. KISH] AND JAPAN; THE SEARCH FOR THE SUN. 1960. 
394 p. lran Oblensky, $5.95. 921 

James A. Michener explains obliquely in the foreword how the author 
learned about Kishi and Japan, and also infers what the reader can gain in un- 
derstanding another culture by close attention to this book. He does not com- 
ment on the absorbing reading it provides, a fact which the adult interested in 
the world today will discover with pleasure. 


Hearst, William Randolph, Jr. and others. ASK ME ANYTHING: OUR AD- 


VENTURES WITH KHRUSHCHEV. 1960. 271 p. McGraw-Hill, $4.95. 
921 


A personal look at history in the Soviet through the eyes of the Hearst 
Task Force which comprised three leading journalists who were there in 1955, 
the early days of the current regime. The book makes lively reading and fills 
a gap in our information on the leaders, and also reminds us of the days before 
the iron curtain was raised. 


Paloczi-Horrath, George. KHRUSHCHEV: THE MAKING OF A DICTATOR. 

1960. 314 p. Little, $4.95. 921 
An insight into the Soviet approach to the biography of a leader as well 

as an account of Khrushchev's rise in the party hierarchy. The author was a 

Communist and the book is based on Soviet documents available in London. 


St. John, Robert. THE BOSS: THE STORY OF GAMAL ABDEL NASSER. 
1960. 325 p. McGraw-Hill, $5.00. 921 

This amazing slice of modern history revolving about the life of one man 
reads like a novel because the author assumes the role of an effective and well- 
prepared guide touring Egypt and explaining facts along the way. The back- 
ground and assessment of Nasser's achievements are incorporated in the account 
of events as they transpired. 


Newman, Ralph G., ed. LINCOLN FOR THE AGES. 1960. 519 p.Double- 
day, $5.95.* 921 

"To attempt an objective reappraisal of Abraham Lincoln as a dynamic 
force in contemporary thought and action, the creative scholarship of the em- 
inent living students of Lincoln and his times has been assembled in this work." 
As such, the facts are not set down in these pages; it is the interpretation for 
today which is stressed. Please note the compilation of the most useful Lincoln 
books. A book for all libraries and not just another book on Lincoln. 


OF LITERARY FIGURES 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. MARK TWAIN HIMSELF, A PICTORIAL BI- 
OGRAPHY. 1960. 303 p. Crowell, $10.00. 921 











Excerpts from a variety of writings and reproductions of many photo- 
graphs held in famous Twain collections have been selected and arranged to 
tell the story of Mark Twain. A reading list and an index add to the value 
of this beautiful, over-sized book which could be purchased with memorial 
funds. 


Stuart, Jesse. GOD'S ODDLING; THE STORY OF MICK STUART, MY 
FATHER. 1960. 266 p. McGraw-Hill, $4.95.* 921 

Filled with everyday incidents which become significant in the telling, 
these recollections of growing up in Kentucky reveal a tough and resilient fi- 
ber in the family and a pioneer spirit which is our heritage. Older folks will 
be reminded of similar experiences in working on the farm. 


Wheaton, Mabel Wolfe and Blythe, LeGette. THOMAS WOLFE AND HIS 
FAMILY. 1961. 336 p. Doubleday, $4.95. 921 

The aura surrounding an old family album hovers through these pages 
which will interest students of Thomas Wolfe, literary figure. The book is al- 
so proof what material can become in the hands of a less-gifted person. 


OF AIRMEN 


Gann, Ernest K. FATE IS THE HUNTER. 1961. 390 p. Simon & Schuster, 
$6.00. YA 818.5 

This first person narrative traces the experiences of a pilot as the scien- 
ce of aviation grew. Flights as a commercial pilot, as air transport pilot dur- 
ing World War II, and again as airline pilot brought many dangerous, exciting 
and sometimes humorous adventures from Iceland, Greenland and South Amer- 
ica to India and the Taj Mahal. Both men and women, as well as young adults, 
will find vicarious excitement in FATE IS THE HUNTER. (DN) 


Rankin, William H. THE MAN WHO RODE THE THUNDER. 1960. 208 p. 
Prentice-Hall, $3.95.* 92] 

The airman recounts his training and experiences as a marine and the 
high point in his story of the 40 minutes he was an airborne captive of a raging 
storm. This is raw material for an epic of our space age. 


RECENT PERIODICALS 


OF WISCONSIN INTEREST 
ARTS IN SOCIETY. Fall, 1960. Sponsored by the University of Wisconsin 


Extension Division and the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. 


Available from the Extension Bookstore, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 75 cents. 
This current issue is handsome in make-up and design. The first article, 
"The Cultural Arts and the Nation," contains Senator Humphrey's statement 
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on federal legislation which promotes our cultural image. Three community 
efforts which have been organized to promote art activities are described in 
these pages. Following isa story, "The Bosun's Chair.” It is written by 
George Vukelich and is of men on the Great Lakes. Also included is an arti- 
cle, "The Challenge of a Leisure Class," by Eugene Friedmann. Copies of 
the four previous issues may be purchased for 75 cents each. 


WISCONSIN TALES AND TRAILS. Published quarterly at 508 Hickory 
Street, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Subscription, $4. 

Volume | has been completed with the December issue, which features an 
article on Christmas customs in Wisconsin. The four issues which are now 
available are made handsome with the beautiful color photography and layout. 
Stories about Badgers, native haunts and activities, and industry complete an 
issue. Poetry is interspersed. For all public libraries in Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Vol. 1, numbers 
1, 2, 3. 1960. Published at the University of Wisconsin, 1118 West Johnson 
Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. $2.50 per year. 

The three issues of 1960 are now available and contain critical articles by 
the members of college and university staffs who have experience in this type 
of appraisal. Faulkner, Mailer, Bellow, Capote and Hemingway are among 
the writers discussed. The third issue considers the theme, Existentialism in 
the '50s. 


RECENT TITLES 
FOR BACKGROUND READING IN FICTION 


Davies, Robertson. A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. 1960. 360 p. Knopf, 
$4.75. 028 
For a librarian's personal bookshelf as well as the shelf of 028's. This 
challenging, rich voice from our neighbor to the north will find many echoes 
among readers who look for "bread" in their reading. An examination of the 
index indicates the range of the titles which are mentioned and evaluated and 
commented on, in this series of essays about reading, books and authors. 


Fiedler, Leslie A. LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL.1960. 
603 p. Criterion, $8.50. 813.093 
"A study in depth of American fiction from 1789 to the present" dedicated 
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to the memory of William Ellery Leonard, this is a penetrating study of the 
deep themes of American literature and their relation to patterns of American 
character. Current titles are drawn into the discussion, as well as the stan- 
dard works. 


Gardiner, Harold C., S. J. NORMS FOR THE NOVEL. 1960. 166 p. 
Hanover, $2.95. 808 .3 

The literary editor of America presents a "guide to the moral evaluation 
of creative literature" and, in the last chapter, urges the reader to search for 
a philosophy in his reading. The author's examples and discussion constitute 
an answer to the question: "Why read fiction?" 


Kennedy, Margaret. THE OUTLAWS ON PARNASSUS. 1960. 214 p. 
Viking, $3.00. 809 .3 
Here, the English novelist makes a strong case for the storyteller and 
his modern descendant, the novelist, and leads in a spirited discussion of the 
"outlaws on Parnassus" and their works. American novels are not considered. 


Krieger, Murray. THE TRAGIC VISION. 1960. 271 p. Holt, $5. 809.3 
The tragic vision of the writers, Gide, Mann, Kafka, Camus, Dostoevski, 
and others is examined as expressed in their novels. For the student of fiction. 


McDowell, Frederick P.W. ELLEN GLASGOW AND THE IRONIC ART OF 
FICTION. 1960. 292 p. University of Wisconsin Press, $4.50. 813.5 

This well documented study of the works of a once popular American 
writer begins with a chapter, "The Artist and Her Time," and goes on to dis- 
cuss her various works, relating them to the times and to the author's experi- 
ences and thought. A comprehensive bibliography completes the book. 


Van Nostrand, Albert. THE DENATURED NOVEL.1960.224 p. Bobbs-Mer- 

rill, $3.50. 655.473 
This is an approach to the novel as a product of publishing in America. 

It opens with a discussion of the novels read in the colonies and with a dis- 

cussion of current fiction.An enlightening work, the result of a three-year study. 


The * following the price of the book indicates a good format for reading and 
that the type is at least 14 point. YA following the entry indicates that the 
adult book will be appealing to the young adult. 


Initials refer to contributors to this section of the Bulletin: 
DRH - David R. Hoffman 
DN _ - Dorothy Naughton 
Unsigned notes - Ruth P. Swenson 



































Selected by Elizabeth Burr 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 


Lionni, Leo. INCH BY INCH. 1960. 30p. Illus. Astor, paper-covered 
bds. with cloth backbone, $3.50. 

This is the runner-up for the Caldecott medal. Its story of an inchworm 
is original in concept and execution, told in a line or two of text with arres- 
tingly beautiful colored illustrations. 


Lord, Beman. QUARTERBACK'S AIM. 1960. 60p. Illus. Walck, $2.75. 
A boy "a little bit too thin" finally makes the team. Ages 7-10. 


McDonald, Barbara Guthrie. COOKING FUN. 1960. 72 p. Illus. Walck, 
$3.00. 

Simple recipes for delicious food, general cooking directions, safety 
instructions, and explanations of terms and measurements. Ages 6-10. 


Newstadt, Barbara. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 1960. Iilus. Crowell,$2.75. 
A text directly from Matthew and Luke with illustrations reminiscent of 
an illuminated manuscript. 


Robbins, Ruth. BABOUSHKA AND THE THREE KINGS. 1960. 25 p. Illus. 
Parnassus, $2.25; lib. ed., $2.50. 

This year's Caldecott winner. A beautiful retelling of a favorite Christ- 
mas folk tale of Baboushka's eternal search for the Christ child. 


Sawyer, Ruth. THE YEAR OF THE CHRISTMAS DRAGON. 1960. 88 p. 
Illus. Viking, $2.50. 

The colorful story of an ancient dragon from China who helped to work 
a Christmas miracle in a small Mexican town. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Alger, Leclaire, ed. HEATHER AND BROOM. 1960. 128p. Holt, 
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Rinehart and Winston, $3.25. 398 

Eight stories from the Scottish Highlands, retold by a children's librar- 
ian, make an enchanting collection for the storyteller, or to read if you are 
nine to twelve. 


Bergere, Thea. FROM STONES TO SKYSCRAPERS. 1960. 91 p. Illus. 
Dodd, $3.50. 720.9 

Man's building from earliest times to the present day with many excel- 
lent drawings. Ages 10 and up. 


Burchard, Peter. JED: THE STORY OF A YANKEE SOLDIER AND A 
SOUTHERN BOY. 1960. 58 p. Coward, $3.00. 

The brief encounter of the young Union soldier, Jed, and a Yankee- 
hating Mississippi boy with a broken leg after the Battle of Shiloh does not 
change Jed's belief in the Union cause but gives him momentary relief from 
the ugliness of war. Grades 5-8. 


Chauncey, Nan. DEVILS' HILL. 1960. 159 p. Illus. Watts, $2.95. 

A story of an eleven-year-old Tasmanian boy which is difficult reading 
because of the vernacular in which it is told. Its exciting adventure, good 
characterization, and unfamiliar background will appeal to the reader who is 
introduced to it--on Book Trails or by the librarian. 


Fritz, Jean. BRADY. 1960. 223 p. Illus. Coward-McCann, $3.50. 

An underground railroad story, laid in a rural Pennsylvania community 
in the 1836's which is bitterly divided on the slavery question. It is a percep- 
tive story of a boy doing "a man's work." Grades 5-8. 


Parkinson, Ethelyn. GOOD OLD ARCHIBALD. 1960. 160p. Illus. Ab- 
ingdon, $3.00. 

There is much humor as well as good family fun and understanding about 
a lonely little rich boy who wins his place on the baseball team of a group of 
callous sixth graders. Ages 8-12. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Archibald, Joe. BACKFIELD TWINS. 1960. 192 p. Macrae, $2.95. 
The backfield twins find that the price of victory can be too high.Ages 
12-16. 


Bowen, Sidney. PENNANT FEVER. 1960. i186 p. Lothrop, $3.00. 
Johnny Kerr makes baseball history even though he rejects a dazzling 
major league offer to stay with his own team. Ages 12-16. 
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Ritchie, Rita. SECRET BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS. 1960. 240 p. Dut- 


ton, $3.50. 

An exciting and well plotted story of the days of Genghis Khan, which 
should interest all the readers of THE GOLDEN HAWKS OF GENGHIS 
KHAN, the previous story of this Wisconsin author. 


Wyckoff, Jerome. THE STORY OF GEOLOGY. 1960. 177 p. Golden 
Press, $4.95; lib. ed., $4.99. 550 

"Describes the slowly working forces that make the earth what it is to- 
day and gives a glimpse of what may come in the future ages. Amateur geo- 
logists and outdoor enthusiasts of all ages will find it a delight." 


TOWARD, A SECOND LANGUAGE 


Keats, Ezra. MY DOG IS LOST. 1960. Illus. Crowell, $2.75. 
Children will add some Spanish words to their vocabulary in this story 
of a little boy from Puerto Rico and his lost dog. Ages 4-8. 


Lenski, Lois. VAQUERO-PEQUENO. 1960. 48 p. Illus. Walck, $2.50. 
A Spanish-English book of the old favorite, COWBOY SMALL.Ages 5-8. 


Matias. MR. NOAH AND THE ANIMALS. 1960. Illus. Walck, $2.00. 
A bilingual picture story with French and English on the same page. 
Ages 5-8. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Hale, Lucretia. THE COMPLETE PETERKIN PAPERS. 302 p. Illus. Hough- 
ton, $5.00. 

One of America's best loved humorous classics with the original illus- 
trations. 


Heyerdahl, Thor. KON-TIKI. 1960. 165 p. Illus. Rand, $4.95. 910.4 
A satisfactory abridgement of one of the great sea classics of the 20th 
century. Photographs, pictures, maps, and charts. Age 9 and up. 


Picard, Barbara Leonie. THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 1960. 208 p. Illus. 
Walck, $3.50. 
A companion volume to the author's THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Reeves, James. EXPLOITS OF DON QUIXOTE. 1960. 219 p. Illus.Walck, 
$3.75. 

A selection of the exploits and incidents most appealing to young read- 
ers, preserving the spirit and the humor of the original. Ages 10-14. 
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Rounds, Glen. BLIND COLT. 1960. Illus. Holiday, $2.95. 
A well loved story of a blind colt who learned to see with his nose and 
ears. Ages 10-12. 





INSTITUTE ON COLLECTING SCIENCE LITERATURE ¢ 
FOR GENERAL READING 

Five Wisconsin Librarians -- John Dulka, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee; Ellen Ericksen, Madison Public Library; Marjor- ! 
ie Perham, Racine Public Library, Ruth P. Swenson, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission; and Gyneth Welton, Milwaukee Public 
Library -- attended an institute on collecting science literature sl 
sponsored by the University of Illinois Extension Division and the } | 
Graduate School of Library Science at Allerton Park, Illinois, 
November 6-9, 1960. George Bonn, chief of the Science and 
Technology Division of the New York Public Library, has reported . 
on this conference in his article, "Science Belongs in a Library" 
which appeared in the January 1, 1961, issue of Library Journal. 
Reading this informal discussion is a good introduction to the sub- 
ject, and will emphasize the need to study the proceedings of this 
institute when they are available. Because science is a part of our 
heritage and a significant force in our lives, it is our responsibility 
as librarians to know about the materials that are available. --RPS. 






































BOOK LISTS 














THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


BOOK TRAILS LIST FOR 1961-62 


[Editor's note: If this list is used for book-selection purposes, 
please check current holdings first,since other editions of the 
books listed below have appeared on past Book Trails lists .] 


Dalgliesh, Alice. ADAM AND THE GOLDEN COCK. 1959. Scribner, 
$2.50. 
Revolutionary War. Grades 3-5. 


Johnson, Annabel and Edgar. THE BLACK SYMBOL. 1959. Harper, $2.39, 
lib. ed. 


Americana, adventure. Grades 5-8. 


Rounds, Glen. THE BLIND COLT. 1960 (first published in 1941). Holiday 
and Cadmus, $2.95. 
Horses. Grades 5-7. 


De Angeli, Marguerite. BRIGHT APRIL. 1946. Doubleday, $2.75. 
Social consciousness, Girl Scouts. Grades 3-5. 


Hosford, Dorothy. BY HIS OWN MIGHT, THE BATTLES OF BEOWULF. 
1947. Henry Holt, $2.75. 
Legend. Grades 6-8. 


Gray, Elizabeth J. THE CHEERFUL HEART. 1959. Viking, $3.00. 
Modern Japan, family. Grades 4-7. 


Baudouy, Michel-Aime. CHILDREN OF THE MARSHES. 1959. Pantheon, 
$2.95. 
Modern Spain (translation from the French). Grades 7-9. 














Chauncy, Nan. DEVILS' HILL. 1960 (first published in 1958). Franklin 
Watts, $2.95. 
Pioneer Australia, Tasmania (Australia's Children's Book of the Year). 


Stolz, M.S. A DOG ON BARKHAM STREET. 1960. Harper, $2.50. 


Dog and a boy--social relations. Grades 4-6. 


Steele, William O. THE FAR FRONTIER. 1959. Harcourt, Brace, $2.95. 
Frontier life. Grades 4-7. 


Von Gebhardt, Hertha. THE GIRL FROM NOWHERE. 1959. Criterion, 
$3.25. 

Social relations, modern Germany (translation from the German). Grades 
5-7. 


O'Dell, Scott. ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS. 1960. Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.75. 


Indian, courage. Grades 5-8. 


Mulock, Dinah M. LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 1948 (first published in 1875) 
World and Cadmus, $2.50. 
Fairy tale. 


Gunther, John. MEET THE CONGO. 1959. Harper, $2.95. 
Informational. Grades 7-9. 


George, Jean. MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 1959. Dutton, $3.00. 
Adventure, modern pioneering. Grades 5-8. 


Mead, Margaret. PEOPLE AND PLACES. 1959. World, $4.95. 
Anthropology. Grades 7-9. 


Lindgren, Astrid. RASMUS AND THE VAGABOND. 1960 (first published 
in 1956). Viking, $2.75. 

Social relations, Sweden, adventure (translated from the Swedish Hans 
Christian Andersen International Award). Grades 5-6. 


Keith, Harold. RIFLES FOR WATIE. 1957. Crowell, $3.75. 
Civil War--Newbery Award. Grades 7-9. 


Clark, Ann N. SECRET OF THE ANDES. 1952. Viking, $2.50. 
Incas, Peru--Newbery Award. Grades 4-7. 
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Arundel, Jocelyn. SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE. 1959. Whittlesey 
House (McGraw-Hill) $2.95. 
Africa, lions. Grades 5-7. 


Lawson, Marion. SOLOMON JUNEAU, VOYAGEUR. 1960. Crowell, 
$3.50. 
Biography, Wisconsin. Grades 5-9. 


Pearce, A. Philippa. TOM'S MIDNIGHT GARDEN. 1959. Lippincott, 
$3.50. 
Fantasy--Carnegie Medal. Grades 5-7. 


Behn, Harry. THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO. 1959. Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00. 
Social relations, Mexico. Grades 4-7. 


Butterworth, Oliver. THE TROUBLE WITH JENNY'S EAR. 1960. Little, 
Brown, $3.00. 
Humor. Grades 4-7. 


Grahame, Kenneth. WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 1953 (first published in 
1908). Scribner, $2.95; anniversary ed., $5.00. 
Classic--personified animals. Grades 5-8. 


Arora, Shirley L. WHAT THEN, RAMON. 1960. Follett, $3.50. 
Modern India, social consciousness and responsibility; Charles W. Fol- 


‘lett Award. Grades 4-7. 





BACK ISSUES OF BULLETIN AVAILABLE TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
A limited number of copies of back issues of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin are available to public libraries in Wisconsin who can profitably 
use them in filling gaps in their holdings. Some copies are available 
of very early issues. 





Public libraries in Wisconsin may have these, free of charge except 
postage. Requests should be addressed to the Bulletin Editor, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, State Capitol, Madison 2. 
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SSS == CONFERENCES, 
WORKSHOPS & INSTITUTES 














26th ANNUAL CONFERENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
A distinguished list of librarians, sociologists, and educators has been 
gathered for this Conference, to be held in Chicago on June 21-23, 1961. 
The topic, Seven Questions about the Profession of Librarianship, exam- 
es some of the major problems encountered by librarianship as it moves 
toward fuller professional status. 











Full details concerning registration for the Conference, arrangements for 
housing accomodations, and other information, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to either Philip H. Ennis or Howard Winger, Co-Directors of the Con- 
ference, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Itinois. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN 
This conference is planned for leaders in all aspects of adult education 
and will be focused on professional problems of common concern to all 
adult educators. Preliminary program information will be available in 
early May, 1961, from Wilson Thiede, Conference Coordinator, Depart- 
ment of Education, the University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
Dates of the conference, to be held in Madison, are July 5-7. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
The 1961 conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-15. Head- 
quarters will be the Cleveland Public Auditorium. Information concerning 
the conference is published in the ALA Bulletin for the convenience of 
members. 





INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS INSTITUTE 
Sponsored by the University of Wisconsin School of Education, this will 
be held in Madison, July 20-21. Information is available from Lola 
Pierstorff, Director of Library Service at the School of Education. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Will be held in Madison, October 5-7. Information will be mailed to 
members of the association and will be reported in the Bulletin. 








ry 
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STATE DOCUMENTS 


— A SELECTED LIST 




















The documents that have recently been sent to the depository libraries 
are starred (*); all others are available on loan from General Reference and 
Loan services (Traveling Library) of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Banking Department. The Banking Law; and Other Laws Relating to and Gov- 
erning the Organization of Banks. 140 p. 

Board of Health. *Health Publications, 1961, Available Without Charge to 
Wisconsin Residents. Folder. 

Conservation Department. *Venison Stew...with Ingredients for Good Deer 
Management. [8] p. 

Department of Public Instruction. *Orthopedic Services for Children. 20 p. 

Free Library Commission. Legislative Reference Library. *Subject Matter In- 
dex to the Publications of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 
July 1950 through December 1960. Information Bulletin, No. 202. 
30 p. 

nsnesina eens on Human Rights. *Education on the Move. 22 p. 

----- . A Five Year Review, 1955-1960. 43 p. 

Governor's Committee on the U. N. *Fifteen Years of the U.N. 12p. 

Legislative Council. *Staff Memorandum to the Agriculture Committee on 
Forest Products Industries of Wisconsin. 45 p. 

Mental Health Advisory Committee. *Report on Services to Wisconsin's Men- 
tally Retarded. January, 1961. 38 p. 

Revenue Survey Commission. *1960 Revenue Survey Commission Report to 
Governor Gaylord Nelson and the Wisconsin Legislators. 36 p. 

University of Wisconsin. Agricultural Experiment Station. *School District 
Reorganization. Special Bulletin No. 6. [4] p. 

University of Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Extension Service. *Chem- 
ical Weed Control Recommendations for Field Crops, 1961. Folder. 










































































s--=- . teen. -----. *Chemical Weed Control Recommendations for Veg- 
etable Crops, 1961. Folder. 

scoee . ococe-. -t---. *Field Crop Varieties for 1961. Special Circular 
No. 463. 15p 

oan . : . *Growing Grapes in Wisconsin. Circular No. 539. 
8p 

----- . coce-. -----. *Growing Wisconsin Potatoes. Circular No. 440. 
Il p. 


ocon- . cote. con--. *"Mums" for Fall Beauty. Circular No. 532. 7 p. 





University of Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Extension Service. *1961 
Insect Control: Field Crops, Livestock, Poultry, Pets, Household. 
Circular No. 520A. 14p. 

: ‘ *1961 Insect Control: Vegetable Crops. Circular 

No. 520B. 11 p. 

: i *Tomatoes in Wisconsin. Circular No. 561. 7p. 

*Vegetable Varieties for Wisconsin, 1961. Circular 




















Speakers at the Brookfield Public Library open house on February 5 included 
those pictured here: in left photo, Ellen Malone, Brookfield librarian; the 
Honorable Franklin Wirth, Mayor of Brookfield; R. Paul Bartolini, Supervisor 
of Neighborhood Libraries and Extension Services, Milwaukee Public Library; 
and S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission. In right photo: 
Richard E. Krug, Milwaukee librarian; lone A. Nelson, Co-Ordinator of Field 
Services, Free Library Commission; Mrs. Wayne Georgeson, President, Brook- 
field Library Board; and Rev. Marcus Lewis, former library board member and 
former resident. 


The interior of the library is shown in photos on page 96. 











